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BRIGHT young man picked up a well- 

printed proof of an attractive-looking ad- 
vertisement. He remarked that it was wonderful 
advertising. He really knew nothing about 
the goods advertised—their cost, their com- 
petition or how they were to be got from 
where they were made to where they were 
used—or what people could buy them—or 
where. . . . . Not infrequently a manu- 
facturer is bright-young-manned into believing 
that certain copy is good advertising, as 
some organizations seek and secure patronage 
by an exhibition of pictures and some well- 
chosen words. Those who take this treat- 
ment soon come to a clear understanding of 
its limitations and disappointments. Never- 
theless, a pound of caution is worth a ton of 
regret. . . . . -We would appreciate an 
opportunity to discuss selling problems with 
Ag AE 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
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The Farmers’ Money 


“You'll find Blankville a live 
town; it draws on a fine farm- 
ing section.” 

Ask any salesman “making” 
the big farming States; he 
knows! 

There are two cities in a cer- 
tain Middle West State, about 
seventy miles apart. 

The first has a population of 
about 50,000; it’s a good town, 
but quiet. 

The other city is “Blankville.” 
It’s less than half the size of 
city number one. Yet every- 
one says of it—even the peopie 
in town number one—“Oh, yes, 
Blankville’s a great business 
town; it draws on a fine farm- 
ing section.” 

How times change! Who 
would have said the farmers’ 
money outweighed city money 
twenty years ago! 

By the way, have you 
changed with the times? 

Are you getting this “farm- 


ers’” money in your business? 

The farmer is a great read- 
er; but first and foremost he 
reads for profit. 

It is partly his reading of 
Standard Farm Papers which 
has brought about these changed 
conditions. 


Standard Farm Papers have, 
and are, showing the farmer 
how to get bigger yields per 
acre, better prices per bushel. 

And here’s one more fact to 
think over. You can try out 
Standard Farm Paper adver- 
tising with a very small appro- 
priation. 


Because Standard Farm Pa- 
pers are naturally selective 
media appealing to a certain 
class or section. 


Let us show you what we call 
the progressive campaign. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Kansas Farmer 
are Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
Farm California Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Papers The Farmer, St. Paul 
f Oklahoma Farm Journal 
o The Ohio Farmer 
K The Michigan Farmer 
nowD The Breeder’s Gazette 
Val Hoard’s Dairyman 
ae = Wallaces’ Farmer 


“Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg.. 
hicago. 
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When You Buy or Sell a Trade-Mark 


Pitfalls in Which Unwary Advertisers Stumble 

















By Edward S. Rogers 

It is an erroneous notion that 
the trade-mark itself is property. 

A trade-mark is not a name or 
device in the abstract, but is a 
name or. device applied to goods 
to indicate their commercial ori- 
gin. A trade-mark does not ex- 
ist as an extrinsic thing, and 
hence is not, in any sense, prop- 
erty when so considered. Jt is 
never property dissociated from a 
business, because when so sSepa- 
rated it cannot indicate a commer- 
cial source. ; 

lt becomes endowed with cer- 
tain attributes ot property when 
affixed to merchandise, because it 
here represents the good will of 
the producer of the merchandise 
to which it is affixed. It is of 
value exactly to the extent that 
the information it conveys or im- 
plies is of value. If it is valuable 
that the public should be informed 
that certain washing powder is 
made by Fairbank, then the name 
Gold Dust, which is the means of 
conveying that information, is val- 
uable. The property, however, is 
not in the name, but in the name 
plus the information it conveys 
concerning the origin of the mer- 
chandise to which it is applied— 
the name as symbolizing a busi- 
ness good will or reputation. It 
is the good will that is property. 
and not the means as a separate 
thing by which it is symbolized. 

Failure to keep these funda- 
mentals in mind frequently re- 
sults in disaster. When a trade- 
mark is assumed to be property, 
it is supposed to carry with it 


_ what the civilians used to call the 





jus disponendi, or the right to sell 
—invariably the attribute of prop- 
erty—and always incident to the 
right of ownership, and so we have 
people trying to sell trade-marks 
as they sell land or chattels. 

Such attempted transfers are 
void. A trade-mark does not ex- 
ist except as an incident to a 
business, and hence an attempted 
sale apart from the business has 
nothing to operate upon, and in 
the second place, such contracts 
are void, as against public policy, 
because they promote deception. 
Concretely, if A had made and 
sold Star brand candy, so that 
Star brand became A's trade- 
mark, Star brand meant to the 
public, by association, A’s goods; 
for A, therefore, to sell to B the 
Star brand without transferring 
his business and good will would 
amount to a contract whereby B 
was authorized to represent to 
the public that goods of his pro- 
duction were in fact the produc- 
tion of A, and this, of course, is 
fraud. 


AN INTERESTING CASE 


This is very well illustrated by 
an early case in New York. The 
plaintiff, a seed merchant at 
Rochester, entered into an agree- 
ment with the defendant, where- 
by the plaintiff agreed to sell to 
the defendant 22,000 empty pa- 
pers for seeds with his (the plain- 
tiff’s) label upon them, for which 
the defendant agreed to pay the 
sum of $52.27 and contracted on 
his part to fill the empty bags 
with seed of good quality and to 
sell them in Dutchess County, 


Table of Contents on page 126 
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New York, and not elsewhere. 
The plaintiff sued for breach of 
contract and complained that the 
defendant, in violation of his con- 
tract, had filled the bags with 
seed of poor quality and thereby 
had greatly injured the plaintift’s 
reputation. The Court held that 
the plaintiff did not state a cause 
of action, because the contract on 
which it was sought to recover 
was void, as against public pol- 
icy, since it amounted to no more 
than a license to the defendant to 
use the plaintiff’s trade-mark and 
thus to represent, contrary to the 
fact, that the seeds contained in 
the bags which were furnished by 
the defendant were the plaintiff's 
seeds. The Court said: “Money 
received by the defendant in the 
sale of seeds he was to put in 
these bags and papers sold to him 
by the plaintiff would be money 
obtained by deceit and fraud, if 
not by false pretenses. Contracts 
to do this are clearly against pub- 
lic policy and should not be up- 
held and enforced by the courts.” 

Transfers of trade-marks are 
matters frequently involving large 
sums and ought not to be ‘treated 
as casually as swapping jack- 
knives, as they sometimes seem to 
be. Trade-marks can lawfully be 
assigned as an incident to the 
transfer of a business, but such 
matters ought to be carefully at- 
tended to, both legally and actu- 
ally. A trade-mark may be trans- 
ferred, but only in connection 
with the thing that it stands for, 
namely, the business that it rep- 
resents. 

Many years ago, John Forrest 
carried on business at London as 
a manufacturer of watches, which 
he marked “John Forrest, Lon- 
don,” and on the back plate “Chro- 
nometer Maker to the Admiralty.” 
Forrest died in 1871, and his ad- 
ministrator sold his business and 
good will to Carley & Co., who, 
until 1874, sold watches with the 
name of John Forrest upon them. 
In 1890 Carley & Co. failed and 
their assets were assigned to a 
man named Read, in trust for 
creditors. In 1891 Read sold to 
another trader the business of 
Carley & Co., and on the same 
day assigned to a man named 


Thorneloe “the name and good 
will of John Forrest.” The de- 
fendant began the sale of watches 
with the name upon them, “John 
Forrest, London,” and was sued 
by Thorneloe. The defense was 
that if the defendant’s use of the 
name was fraudulent, that Thorne- 
loe’s use was equally so, because 
he was not John Forrest. Thorne- 
loe then produced his contract, 
whereby he attempted to acquire 
the right to stamp the name “John 
Forrest” on watches made by 
him. The Court dismissed this 
claim with the language: 


AN ENGLISH RULING 


“It was a mere grant of a li- 
cense to use the name ‘John For- 
rest, and I need scarcely say that 
apart from the other objection to 
the license purported to be grant- 
ed, a trade name or mark cannot 
be validly assigned in gross. They 
cannot do what the plaintiff is 
seeking to do in this case, namely, 
to treat a name as being property 
in itself, which gives a right of 
action against any person using 
the name without his permission.’ 

To show a different angle of the 
situation, the case of The Fadettes 
Ladies’ Orchestra is instructive. 
Ethel Atwood organized a band 
of musicians, which she called The 
Fadettes Ladies’ Orchestra. She 
hired and paid the members of it. 
The organization acquired a rep- 
utation and their services were in 
great demand. Miss Atwood sold 
to Mary E. Messer all her “right, 
title and interest in and to the or- 
ganization known as The Fa- 
dettes Ladies’ Orchestra * * * 
together with all right acquired in 
the establishment, name and trade- 
mark in the words ‘Fadettes La- 
dies’ Orchestra.’” Miss Atwood 
then ceased to have any connec- 
tion with the company. The other 
members of the organization were 
not parties to the contract and did 
not agree to play under the direc- 
tion of Miss Messer. Another or- 

ganization of women musicians 
adopted the name “The Fadettes,” 
and Miss Messer sued for an in- 
junction to restrain the use ot 
this title. At the time suit was 
brought, no member of the origi- 
nal Atwood organization remained 
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EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 


has secured the exclusive magazine rights to publish the 
diary of the late 


Captain Scott 


who perished so heroically in the Antarctic. This will 
include every line written from the time he set out, buoy- 
ant with the hope of success, down to the last sad mo- 
ments when the pencil dropped from his numbed fingers. 
The story of this gallant Englishman’s tragic fate will live 
in the minds of men as long as nobility of character is 
considered a virtue. The sealed diaries and records are 
now on the high seas and will remain untouched until pub- 
lished in Everybody’s. 


As usual Everybody’s is there first when it comes to big 


things. May forms close April 5th. 
7 


W. R. Emery, Advertising Manager 
Western Megr., New York 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


(Average Net Monthly Guaranteed Circulation 600,000) 
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with her. The question was at 
once presented whether Miss Mes- 
ser acquired a right in the name 
“Fadettes” which she could en- 
force by way of injunction against 
the defendant, “Fadettes.” The 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
answered the question in the neg- 
ative, holding that so far as Ethel 
Atwood had any right or own- 
ership in the trade-name which 
designated the organization under 
her management, it was personal 
to her, depending upon her per- 
sonal reputation and skill, and it 
was not assignable; that there 
was nothing in the relation be- 
tween herself and the other mem- 
bers of the organization that she 
could convey, and if there were 
any benefit in the use by Miss 
Messer of the name ‘“Fadettes La- 
dies’ Orchestra,” it would be only 
to mislead and defraud the public 
by implying that she and such mu- 
sicians as she employed were the 
same persons who had formerly 
gained this reputation under the 
name “Fadettes.” The Court con- 
cludes: 

“It is well settled that the courts 
will not enforce a claim of this 
kind which contains a misrepre- 
sentation to the public.” 


MILLING CONCERNS THAT HAVE 
BOUGHT UP FLOUR BRANDS 


Anyone who is familiar with the 
flour- milling business knows the 
multitude of brands that are em- 
ployed. It is not unusual, there- 
fore, to find different mills using 
the same brand in different sec- 
tions of the country, and some- 
times in the same sections, be- 
cause the brands are legion, and 
human ingenuity is limited. Some- 
times different millers try to clean 
up the situation by attempting to 
purchase brands from other mills. 
These purchases are almost in- 
variably transfers of the brand 
and involve no succession of the 
business and are universally void. 

Two mills got into a contro- 
versy over the brand Swansdown. 
It was not settled until the Circuit 
Court of Appeals was reached. 
The dispute arose out of this state 
of facts: Meyer & Bulte sought 
to restrain Iglehart Brothers from 
the use of the brand. Meyer & 


Bulte carried on business in St. 
Louis from 1880 to 1897 as flour 
manufacturers, later moving to 
Kansas City, where, at the time of 
the beginning of the suit, they 
were in business. Philip Land 
originated the Swansdown brand 
at Sweet Springs, Mo., in 1865. He 
was succeeded by various con- 
cerns, the latest being the Sweet 
Springs Milling Company. The 
Sweet Springs Milling Company 
in 1892 assigned to the complain- 
ant, Meyer & Bulte, the Swans- 
down brand. There was no suc- 
cession to the business. It ap- 
peared that the complainant never 
had any interest and acquired 
none in the milling plant operated 
and owned by the Sweet Springs 
Milling Company, or the other 
persons and firms who were the 
successors of Land. 

Iglehart Brothers was a firm do- 
ing business at Evansville, Ind., 
and was succeeded by a corpora- 
tion of the same name in 1879. 
In 1879 the firm began the use of 
a flour brand containing the word 
“Swansdown.” It will be  ob- 
served on the question of priority 
that if the complainant acquired 
any right to the trade-mark 
Swansdown from Land’s success- 
ors, its rights were prior in point 
of time to the defendant’s; but on 
the other hand, if that assignment 
was void, the defendant’s rights 
were superior, because they began 
to use the brand in question in 
1879, whereas the purported as- 
signment was dated 1892. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the valid- 
ity of this assignment was the 
turning point of the case. The 
assignment was in this form—it 
recited that Meyer & Bulte “are 
desirous of acquiring the exclu- 
sive ownership, right, title and use 
of said brand or trade-mark for 
said class of merchandise,” and 
thereupon the Sweet Springs Mill- 
ing Company sold, assigned and 
transferred to Meyer & Bulte “all 
their right, title and interest in 
and to said brand and _trade- 
mark.” 

In commenting on this situation, 
the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit took occasion to 
remark 

“A trade-mark or trade-name 
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is of no virtue in and of itself. 
It becomes of value only through 
use, and, therefore, by use it is 
an assurance to purchasers of ex- 
cellence of the article to which 
it is affixed as manufactured by 
the one whose name appears as 
the producer. The fanciful or ar- 
bitrary trade-mark, by association 
with the name of the producer, 
becomes, therefore, valuable be- 
cause it is a sign or symbol to 
the purchaser and assurance to 
him of the genuineness of the 
article of its manufacture by the 
proprietor of the trade-mark or 
trade-name. 

“Dissociated from such manu- 
facturer it is not an assurance of 
the genuineness. When used by 
another, it works a fraud upon 
the purchaser. A trade-mark is 
analogous to the good will of the 
business. Who ever heard of a 
good will being sold to one while 
the original owner continues the 
business as before? The good 
will is inseparable from the busi- 
ness itself. So, likewise, is a 
trade-name that gives assurance 
to a purchaser that the article 
upon which is stamped the trade- 
mark or trade-name is the genuine 
product of the manufacturer to 
whom the trade-name or trade- 
mark points by association with 
the maker of the article. 

“Therefore, to give a necessary 
qualification to the assignability of 
a trade-mark, there shall go with 
it the transfer of the business 
and good will of the owner of the 
symbol.” 

_Concerning the purported as- 
signment, the Court observed: 

“To uphold such a transfer 
would be to ignore the funda- 
mental office of a_ trade-mark, 
would be to disregard its pur- 
pose and object, would be to sanc- 
tion the fraud upon the public 
purchasing the article. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that the com- 
plainants acquired no title to this 
trade-mark under the transfer 
from Land and his successors in 
business.” 

Failure to observe this funda- 
mental rule sometimes is the sal- 
vation of honest manufacturers 
when preyed upon by potential in- 
fringers of more enterprise than 


conscience. A_ beautiful scheme 
was defeated a number of years 
ago by the ignorance of a pi- 
rate of this rule of law. A prod- 
uct known as_ Antiphlogistine 
had originally acquired a favor- 
able and valuable reputation. The 
substance was originally invented 
by Dr. Sheets and put upon the 
market by the Denver Chemical 
Company, advertising it at great 
expense throughout the United 
States, Canada and England un- 
der the name _ Antiphlogistine. 
Dr. John Campbell was one of 
the largest stockholders, a di- 
rector and for nearly five years 
was president of the Denver 
Chemical Company. In the year 
1867 T. J. MacMahan, a drug- 
gist of New York City, prepared 
a liquid mixture of tinctures of 
aconite and iodine for the use of 
dentists. This he continued to 
make until about 1890, when he 
transferred his business to the 
MacMahan Pharmacal Company, 
a New York corporation. 


HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD 


Between 1889 and 1900 he 
adopted for this aconite and 
iodine combination the name An- 
tiphlogistine. The date was un- 
certain, but in any event it was 
claimed to be before the use of 
that name by the Denver Chemi- 
cal Company. Dr. Campbell, the 
president of the Denver Chemical 
Company, knew of MacMahan’s 
alleged prior use and some cor- 
respondence was had between the 
parties concerning it. A disagree- 
ment arose between Doctor Camp- 
bell and the officers of his com- 
pany, which resulted in his sever- 
ing his connection with the com- 
pany, resigning as an officer and 
selling out his stock. Campbell 
thereupon entered into a written 
contract with the MacMahan 
Company, reciting that that com- 
pany “had been engaged in mak- 
ing and selling a medicinal prep- 
aration intended for external ap- 
plication in liquid form” under 
the name Antiphlogistine and that 
Dr. Campbell “had devised” and 
was about to manufacture and 
sell “a medicinal preparation not 
in liquid form for external use, 
which he desires to make and sell 
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OR the five months ending with 
February 1913 THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE has printed more adver- 


tising than the first paper in New 


York City. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S excess 
over this New York paper for these five 
months is 155,088 lines. 


In Chicago THE TRIBUNE printed, in 
1912, 67% more advertising than the next 
morning paper; 13% more than the second 
and fourth morning papers combined; more 
Want Ads than all the other morning 
papers combined. 


Che Chicugs Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Eastern Advertising Office, 1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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under the said name Antiphlogis- 
tine” and concluding with an 
agreement conferring upon Camp- 
bell the right to use the word 
Antiphlogistine to designate his 
preparation, for which privilege 
Campbell agreed to pay five per 
cent of his gross sales to the 
MacMahan Company. 

The agreement also contained a 
provision as follows: “Upon be- 
ing requested so to do and upon 
being duly indemnified for all ex- 
penses, costs and charges which 
it may incur, the party of the first 
part (The MacMahan Company), 
its successors or assigns shall 
bring such suits, actions at law or 
take such other proceedings as 
the party of the second part 
(Campbell) or his assigns shall 
desire, to prevent the use of said 
word Antiphlogistine by any other 
person or persons in and about the 
sale of any medicinal preparation.” 

Shortly afterwards Campbell re- 
quested MacMahan to institute a 
suit against his old company, the 
Denver Chemical Company, the 
general object and purpose of 
which was to enjoin it from the 
use of the word Antiphlogistine, 
on the ground that the MacMahan 
Company had the exclusive right 
to use this name as a trade-mark. 
The court held that the arrange- 
ment between Campbell and Mac- 
Mahan was void, observing that: 


IGNORANCE OF LAW COST HALF A 
MILLION 


“This contract betrays a false 
conception of the character of 
trade-mark property. A_ trade- 
mark cannot be assigned or its 
use licensed, except as incidental 
to the transfer of the business or 
property in connection with which 
it is used.” 

And that this contract made be- 
tween the MacMahan Company 
and Dr. Campbell forfeited all 
right to relief, because permitting 
Dr. Campbell’s use of the name in 
the manner agreed upon, the court 
characterized as “such a flagrant 
imposition upon the public that no 
court of equity would permit, 
much less facilitate it.” 

These cases, as well as the phi- 
losophy of the matter, ought to 
make it clear that trade-marks 


cannot be picked up by the roots, 
divorced from the business which 
gives them life, and sold as a 
separate entity; but any lawyer 
who has had experience in trade- 
mark matters wiil recall the client 
who produces as the source of his 
title an endorsement on a cer- 
tificate of registration or an elab- 
orately drawn contract, the gist 
of which is “for valuable consid- 
eration, I hereby sell, assign and 
transfer all my right, title and in- 
terest in aforesaid trade-mark to 
’ and the expression of 
amazement when he is told that 
as an abandonment of the mark 
against the assignor the document 
may be worth something, but as 
an assignment or a source of title 
it is worthless. I recall perfect- 
ly an officer of a very large insti- 
tution who announced to me that 
he had just bought what he de- 
scribed as one of the most valua- 
ble steel trade-marks in the 
world. As a matter of fact his 
company had actually paid close 
to half a million dollars for a 
brand and had not thought it 
worth while or attempted to get 
anything else. Of course, the sale 
was a nullity and when he was so 
advised the steel man nearly had 
hysterics. Fortunately the situa- 
tion was not hopeless, because it 
so happened that the transaction 
(though the parties to it were not 
aware of it) came exactly within 
the one recognized exception to 
the rule. The product on which 
the mark was used was made un- 
der a secret process, which, as a 
matter of fact, had been disclosed 
to the supposed purchaser of the 
mark and by dint of drawing and 
having executed a new set of con- 
veyances and actual transfer of 
and tuition in the secret formulas 
a title was obtained which the 
courts afterward sustained. 

The rule forbidding transfers 
of a trade-mark, apart from the 
business of which it is an adjunct, 
applies equally to licenses, as a 
general rule, and subject to the 
same exceptions as existed in the 
case of assignments. A_trade- 
mark cannot be licensed and at- 
tempts to do so are usually void. 

The historic attempt to separate 
Sousa from his band illustrates 
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What we do 


We get acquainted with you and your methods 
and make you acquainted with us and our methods, 
until mutal confidence and co-operation are established. 

Our work begins with careful study of the article: 
its possible uses ; the demand; the selling and trade 
conditions—your salesmen, the jobber, the retailer, 
his salesmen, the consumer. 

With your co-operation, we plan a selling and ad- 
vertising campaign to remove the obstacles and develop 
the possibilities. We select the media and spaces, 
and put your selling facts into live words and pic- 
tures and good display 

This salesmanship-on-paper we connect closely 
with the work of the selling force—your salesmen, 
the jobber’s, the retailer’s. Every detail of the plan 
must be clean-cut ; and all the parts must work together 
with efficiency and vigor. 

Nothing is left to chance. 


We are glad to talk with those who are interested 
in such service. 


John O Powers Company 
119 West 25th Street New York 
Advertising Agents 
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the point now under discussion. 
Sousa made a contract with a man 
named Blakeley, whereby Blakeley 
was to act as manager and Sousa 
the director in the organization 
and touring of the band. The 
compensation to be paid to Sousa 
included a proportion of the an- 
nual net profits of the enterprise. 
Blakeley died. The question was, 
was this contract assignable? 
Blakeley’s estate claimed the right 
to use Sousa’s name in connec- 
tion with musical organizations. 
It was contended that by virtue 
of the contract the name Sousa 
became the property of Blakeley 
and upon his death passed to his 
estate. It was held that the as- 
signment of the name Sousa could 
not be enforced, for the reason 
that its enforcement would be 
against public policy and enable 
the assignee to impose upon and 
deceive the public by inducing 
them to attend concerts under the 
impression that they were to be 
given by Sousa, when in fact he 
would have nothing whatever to 
do with them. 

Since a trade-mark is an ad- 


junct to a business the converse , 


of the proposition is also true. 
The sale of a business and good 
will carries with it as an incident 
the brands and marks, unless they 
are peculiarly and essentially per- 
sonal to the original proprietor, 
and since the Supreme Court has 
held that a man’s name and por- 
trait as a trade-mark are included 
in the sale of his business, it must 
be conceded that very few trade- 
marks would not pass in a general 
sale of business and good will, 
even if no specific mention were 
made of them in the transfer. 

In connection with attempted 
transfers of trade-marks it must 
be borne in mind that there is no 
magic in the words “business and 
good will”; the courts will analyze 
the situation and if it is clear that 
no business has been in fact trans- 
ferred will hold the assignment 
void. 

Such was a case where a silk 
merchant attempted to sell the 
trade-mark Radium for silk. It 
appeared that after the attempted 
sale he continued the business as 
before, continued making and sell- 


ing the same sort of silk but only 
substituting the name “Electra” 
for “Radium.” It was held that 
the assignment of the name “Ra- 
dium” was void because to be 
valid the business must have been 
transferred, and that since the 
business could not be both sold 
and retained and as it had unde- 
niably been retained the sale was 
in effect nothing but an attempt 
to sell a naked symbol and was 
therefore a nullity. 

“It is not contended,” said the 
Court, “that the original owner of 
the trade-mark shall go out of 
the drygoods business nor that 
he shall cease to sell silk dress 
goods in the piece to which it has 
not appropriated the trade-mark. 
But when a trader has sold some 
particular article under a selected 
name to such an extent as to se- 
cure registration, he has estab- 
lished a special business in which 
that trade-mark is used, and if 
the trade-mark becomes so valua- 
ble as to induce him to sell it, he 
must, as a condition of transfer 
under the statute, assign that spe- 
cial business with the trade-mark 
of which it was the parent. Eise- 
man & Co., therefore, acquired no 
rights under the alleged assign- 
ment which did not carry the spe- 
cial business. The suggestion of 
hardship, in that by subsequent 
action the assignor has defeated 
the assignment for which it re- 
ceived a valuable consideration, is 
not persuasive; they have their 
remedy against the company, if 
the transfer was not in fact what 
they were given to understand it 
would be. 

In all trade-mark matters my 
experience has been that the place 
where the most numerous and the 
most costly mistakes are made is 
in the matter of transfers. The 
regrettable part of it is that most 
of them could have been avoided. 
It is a common thing at a con- 
ference of lawyers discussing the 
conduct of a trade-mark case to 
hear someone say, “Oh, well, the 
title looks well enough on paper, 
but wait till he tries to prove up. 
There are four or five transfers 
and it’s dollars to doughnuts 
there’ll be a hole in some of 
them.” And there usually is. 







































The Open Door to 
346,000 Homes 


These homes are the homes of 
people who love them; who deco- 
rate them; make them comfort- 
able; make them delightful—who 
live in them, not merely use them 
as sleeping places. 

In this respect Philadelphia 
is unique. It is the greatest 
market of its kind in the world. 
It uses more toilet articles, food 
products and home commodities 
than the average American city. 
There is one sure way of reach- 
ing these homes—it is through 











Do You Want 
To Sell Them? 


Food Products ? 
Toilet Articles ? 
Soaps? 
Electrical 
Contrivances? 
Wearing 
Apparel? 
Automobiles? 
Household 
Conveniences? 
Books? 
Luxuries? 
Necessities? 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 





February Circulation 


Copies 
a day 


296,56 

‘“‘The Evening Bulletin” is not merely a great 

newspaper—It is also greatest in point of circula- 

tion and home influence in this, the greatest home 

city in the United States—a remarkable combina- 

tion of market and medium which no successful 
Advertiser can afford to overlook. 

“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are 


net—all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have. been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE— 


CHICAGO OFFICE— 





J. E. Verree, 
Steger Building 


Dan. A. Carroll, 
Tribune Building 
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Beginning with the issue of April 
6th, the American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine will be issued 
with the Atlanta American, and 
the total circulation of the April 
issue from the figures now in hand 


will exceed 2,200,000. 


The distribution of our circulation is much 
like the distribution of merchandise from 
branch houses. The cities represent merely 
the centers from which our circulation 
radiates. The circulation is not confined 
within the environs of but six publication 
centers, but is national in scope. 





Each paper is supreme in the territory to | 
which it is assigned, and it covers that terri- | 
tory thoroughly. The combined circulation 
of the six papers is concentrated in the 
American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine, 
which in turn is enabled to sell the adver- 
tiser a circulation of 2,200,000, that is na- 
tional in effect, and which is not exceeded 
in “grasp” by any one other single publica- 
tion. 


Many advertisers are in doubt as to the 
dealer influence of Sunday Magazines. 
They practically all accord us reader in- 
fluence. 


A manufacturer of an article appealing to 
men, (and they say men rarely read adver- 
tisements) writes us as follows: 


“We take great pleasure in stating that our 
sales have been increased and more prestige 
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gained among the trade from our using the 

American Sunday Monthly Magazine as an 

ril advertising medium than through any other 
source that we can trace. 


AY “Positive proof of the working powers of your 

d magazine was especially shown by results felt 
e on the Pacific Coast almost immediately after 
nc starting a series of advertisements where pre- 


vyously other methods of advertising had no 








. noticeable effect.” 
ril sania i 
nd Another national advertiser, his appeal be- 

ing of masculine tendency, writes us: 
“We have used considerable space in your 
American Sunday Magazine and are very well 
uch satisfied with the results. We were really, at 
the start, not especially convinced that adver- 
— tising of this nature would be beneficial to us, 
ely but we feel that it comes nearer to results 
10n that we get from such advertising as the 
red Saturday Evening Post than almost anything 
ion else.” 
Names furnished on request. 

4 We can give you all the reasons under the 
on sun why the American Sunday (Monthly) 
oe Magazine is valuable to you manufac- 
in turers for the distribution of your goods, 
a ' but no reason will be quite so conclusive 
el and emphatic as a trial campaign in the 
ed American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine. 

e 
ca- What: happened in the experience of the 

two advertisers cited, will happen to you. 
sin Forms for May close March 25th 
in- April circulation 2,200,000—rate $5.00 per line 
An advance in rate will be made effective on or about June 15th 
to . 
-- | American Sunday Monthly Magazine 
220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 
ur 
a 
Ee) 
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Behind the Scenes With 
Dealer Cooperation 


CHAPTER I 
The Ashton Department Store, Rockford, IIls., 
put in last Spring a line of Bohn Syphon refriger- 
ators. ‘The proprietor of the store noticed on each 
the “seal of approval” of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 
CHAPTER II 
The manufacturer sent the store such inquiries 
from Rockford and environs as his national adver- 
tising produced. Those from Good Housekeeping 
readers, the dealer noticed, became sales in a high 
percentage of cases. The seal of approval, given by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, explained why. 
CHAPTER ITI 
Meanwhile the store had been receiving our regu- 
lar Dealer Service, based on which it gave window 
and counter displays of nationally advertised goods. 
An appreciable increase of trade in these followed. 
CHAPTER IV 
The Ashton Department Store, the largest and 
best of its kind in Rockford, is one of the 4000 Good 
Housekeeping Stores. It received only the service 
all the rest receive. What it has done is indicative 
of what is increasingly being done by progressive 
retail merchants everywhere. 
CHAPTER V 
We have Dealer Cooperation because we do 
something for the dealer. We have Reader Confi- 
dence because we do something for the reader. We 
have unusual advertising patronage because Dealer 
Codperation and Reader Confidence SELL THE 
GOODS whose advertising we accept. 


Good Housexeeping 
agazine 
Codperates with the Retail Merchant 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON BOSTON 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 
WHO WORK ON A FEE 
BASIS 
HOW THE TECHNICAL AGENCY, HAN- 
DLING TECHNICAL ACCOUNTS, 
MANAGES TO EARN PROFITS WITH- 
OUT COMMISSIONS FROM PUBLISH- 
ERS—SOME ARE NOW GETTING 
PRETTY CLOSE TO THE GENERAL 
FIELD—SMALL SOLICITING STAFF 
AND BIG “INSIDE” ORGANIZATION 





By John P. Wilder. 


A Middle Western concern in- 
vented a new valve gear for lo- 
comotives, and sent for a man 
from a New York technical agen- 
cy to consult with regard to ad- 
vertising it. “You can see,” said 
the president of the company at 
the close of half a day’s session, 
“that we have solved the problem 
of an outside valve gear without 
sliding blocks, which will give 
square cylinder events in any po- 
sition.” “Yes, but have you?” 
said the agency man. Whereupon 
he put on overalls and jumper and 
spent a week in the shop, taking 
the device to pieces, testing it in 
every conceivable way, watching 
it in ‘operation. Then he was 
ready to talk about ways and 
means of reaching the railroad 
men. He was a trained engineer 
first, and an advertising man sec- 
ond. 

Few old-time advertising men 
realize what an important part the 
technical agency plays, if indeed 
they understand what is meant by 
the term. The technical agent is in 
a sense “out of the. picture.” He 
is seldom prominent in the local 
ad club, if indeed he is a mem- 
ber at all. He does not visit gen- 
eral advertisers, and solicitors for 
magazines and newspapers do not 
call upon him. He very seldom 
makes any speeches, or writes for 
the advertising papers. Yet the 
twenty-odd technical agents in this 
country are handling some of the 
most important and most difficult 
accounts, which not only require 
a knowledge of advertising, but 
which demand an intimate un- 
derstanding of manufacturing 
Processes and mechanical princi- 
ples. 


The technical agent is so called 
because he handles technical ac- 
counts practically exclusively, re- 
ceiving his remuneration in a di- 
rect fee charged to the advertiser. 
When an appropriation is fairly 
stable, this fee takes the form of 
an annual retainer; when the ap- 
propriation varies greatly, it is 
likely to be fixed at a certain per- 
centage. He handles the whole 
campaign; technical paper copy, 
booklets, catalogues, form letters 
and sales helps. In effect, he 
constitutes an advertising depart- 
ment for several concerns, who 
either could not afford to main- 
tain advertising departments of 
their own or who find this method 
more economical. 


NO COMPETITION WITH GENERAL 
AGENTS 


The technical agent does not 
compete with the general agent, 
for the reason that the fields are 
not identical. The general agent is 
not equipped as a rule to handle 
accounts like Rand Drills. Smith 
Concrete Mixers and McCord Lu- 
bricators; neither is the technical 
agent equipped to handle the ac- 
count of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany or Procter & Gamble. The 
great bulk of the accounts. which go 
through the technical agency must 
be handled by trained engineers, 
who know intimately the line of 
business to which the goods apply. 
This knowledge is not identical to 
or subordinate to the knowledge 
of selling, as is the case in the 
general agency, but is a matter of 
prime necessity. Very few of 
these men are fitted to talk to 
any but technical readers, hence 
would not be useful in a general 
agency except in connection with 
technical accounts. Moreover, the 
business of a general agency is 
conducted on the commission sys- 
tem, and the addition of a line of 
accounts going into papers which 
did not allow commissions would 
complicate the bookkeeping end 
quite seriously. 

Of course, the reason the tech- 
nical papers do not allow commis- 
sions lies in the fact that little 
or no new business is created for 
them by agents. The no-commis- 
sion system was firmly established 
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long before the advent of the 
technical agency, and it was es- 
tablished because the papers had 
to go out and get any new busi- 
ness themselves. For that rea- 
son they failed to see the propri- 
ety of paying somebody else for 
doing it. 


GROWTH OF THE “SERVICE “DEPART- 
MENT” 


But by and by the technical pa- 
pers began to realize that their 
advertising pages weren’t produc- 
ing full value, because advertisers 
hadn’t the time or the ability to 
produce good copy. The advertis- 
ing pages were unattractive, and 
to a large extent unproductive of 
anything like the full measure of 
results. Live publishers began to 
see that if a dull half-page card 
left standing would pay an adver- 
tiser, an attractive half-page ad 
would pay better, and the adver- 
tiser would shortly be using pages. 
Very few cuts were being used, 
because advertisers didn’t know 
anything about buying cuts. Why 
not make the advertising section 
more attractive by supplying il- 
lustrations? When a_ publisher 
went to a machinery manufactur- 
er with the offer to write new 
copy for him every week for a 
year without charging anything 
for it, the germ of the publisher’s 
service department had sprouted. 

he service department idea 
took hold rapidly. Comparatively 
few technical concerns have a 
man to look after the advertising 
exclusively, and it was very sat- 
isfactory to the sales manager or 
the vice-president to be relieved 
of the duty of thinking up an ad. 
The service departments were 
profitable for the papers, too, so 
that they were able to hire ca- 
pable writers and artists and to 
make a regular business of sup- 
plying copy and illustrations com- 
plete without charge except for 
the actual cost of such engraving, 
retouching, etc., as was done out- 
side of their own plants. 

There was a drawback, however 
—the service department of the 
publication must of necessity han- 
dle the copy for many competing 
concerns. The manufacturer feared 
that information given to the de- 


partment would be equally avail- 
able in the service of a competitor. 
Moreover, while the service de- 
partment of the publication inves- 
tigated the product and the field, 
conferred upon plans of campaign 
and wrote the copy, it gave no 
help whatever in the preparation 
of supplementary matter—cata- 
logues, booklets, form letters, etc. 
A few of the largest technical 
advertisers had become large 
enough to maintain fully equipped 
advertising departments (we are 
now discussing ancient history of 
the period 1900-1905). The ad- 
vertising managers of those con- 
cerns were technically educated 
men (graduate engineers, many of 
them), and in addition, were thor- 
oughly experienced in the writing 
of copy, compiling of catalogues 
and the rest of it. So when one 
of them broke away from his sin- 
gle boss and began to act in a 
similar capacity for half a dozen 
non- competing concerns, it was 
only natural. His remuneration, 
of course, had to come from his 
clients who, singly, could not 
have afforded to employ a first- 
class advertising manager, yet 
who, collectively, were able to pay 
him a good deal better than a sin- 
gle large concern could. His ex- 
ample was followed by others, 
some advertising managers of 
concerns and others engineers 
who broke into advertising. It is 
not possible to print a complete 
list of technical agents, for the 
reason that there is no Quoin 
Club to “recognize” them, and it 
is not easy to know where to 
draw the line between the agency 
and the different grades of free 
lances down to the advertising 
counsellor who carries his office 
under his hat and his responsibil- 
ity in his vest pocket. 
GETTING CLOSER TO THE GENERAL 
FIELD 


Some idea of the importance of 
the technical agent’s work may be 
gained from the experience of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company in 
connection with the raising of the 
battleship Maine in Havana Har- 
bor. Probably the chief feature 
of the work was the bulkhead, 
which was built around the ship, 
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in the construction of which the 
company’s interlocking steel pil- 
ing was used. It was practically 
an experimental use of the prod- 
uct and afforded the opportunity 
for some splendid advertising 
copy if handled in the right way, 
so as to appeal to construction en- 
gineers. 

The company employed Eugene 
Michel, a graduate engineer con- 
nected with one of the larger tech- 
nical agencies in New York, to 
study the behavior of the product 
in the light of his technical knowl- 
edge, and to lay out an advertis- 
ing campaign. One of the results 
was a booklet entitled “The Rais- 
ing of the Maine,” which is con- 
sidered the best account of the 
engineering feat outside of the 
Government reports. Another 
agent, when employed to prepare 
a plan’ of campaign for a new 
steam steering gear, made a thor- 
ough study of the apparatus in 
operation on a St. Lawrence River 
steamer before consideting the 
advertising aspects of the account. 

The growth of the automobile 
industry has had a tendency to 
bring the technical agent into con- 
tact with general mediums, and 
has rendered it necessary for him 
to learn the more popular forms 
of public address—in other words, 
he is beginning to learn to adver- 
tise his clients’ goods to non- 
technical readers. He is coming 


directly into competition with the - 


general agent there, and apparent- 
ly is more or less successful, for 
at least one technical agent in 
New York is going after non- 
technical business on a fee basis. 

There has been a lull of late in 
the agitation for the abolition of 
the commission system, but no- 
body knows how soon it will bob 
up again. Nobody knows, either, 
of course, whether the commis- 
sion ever will be abolished or not; 
but if it is abolished, the fact that 
the service agencies have gotten 
along very nicely for several years 
without any commissions should 
be comforting. I don’t know how 
many millionaires there are inthe 
organizations of Ray D. Lilli- 
bridge, or Rickard & Sloan, or the 
George H. Gibson Company, or 
Wightman & Richards, or the 
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Manufacturers’ Publicity Corpo- 
ration, but those are some New 
York technical agents which have 
been in existence long enough to 


be regarded as fixtures. The 
same may be said of Walter B. 
Snow in Boston and the W. R. 
McLain Company, of Philadel- 
phia. The main observable differ- 
ence in the outward characteris- 
tics of those organizations, as 
compared with most general agen- 
cies, is the lack of a large and 
efficient soliciting staff. 

Not that the technical agent 
doesn’t go after new business—he 
does. But he can’t afford to 
spend time trying to pry juicy ac- 
counts loose from the other fel- 
low. He goes after the new con- 
cern which has not advertised, or 
the concern which has hitherto 
been satisfied with the technical 
paper’s service department, but 
his solicitation is on a much 
smaller scale in proportion to his 
“inside” organization than is the 
case with most general agencies, 
and he has to spend most of his 
time digging to hold the clients 
he has, for they are paying him 
real money—and they know it. 


at 
WOULD RESTRAIN USE OF NAME 


The British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany has made application in the Su- 
preme Court for an injunction to re- 
strain the British-American Cigar Stores 
Company from doing business under 
that name. The tobacco company al- 
leges that the name was taken by the 
company owning a chain of stores for 
the purpose of misleading investors. 

James B. Duke, as chairman and ex- 
ecutive officer of the tobacco company, 
is the chief complainant, and he asks 
that the courts enjoin the other com- 
pany from using the title “British- 
American.” 

The British-American Tobacco, Com- 
pany, of which men prominent in the 
American Tobacco Company are offi- 
cers, is a British corporation and does 
business in nearly all countries of the 
world where tobacco is not made a gov- 
ernment monopoly. It is a purely manu- 
facturing concern. 

The British-American Cigar Stores 
Company is a New Jersey corporation, 
with a capital stock of $3,000,00, de- 
signed only to operate cigar stores. It 
has four establishments in New York 
City and has announced that it will 
open more. 

————__ + © > —____. 

W. C. Tyndall has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Cole 
Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Mr. 
Tyndall was formerly with the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. 
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HOW ONE ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATED DEALERS 
TO PRODUCE 





PARTICULARS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 
MOTORCYCLE MANUFACTURERS— 
DEALERS EDUCATED HOW TO DO 
LOCAL ADVERTISING, BUT NOT TO 
EXPECT THE PUBLICITY TO DO IT 
ALL UNAIDED 





By Frank L. Valiant, 
Advertising Manager, The Miami Cycle 
Manufacturing Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

Five years ago it is doubtful 
if more than 5,000 motorcycles 
were made and sold. During the 
season of 1912 more than 40,000 
of these two-wheeled vehicles 
were manufactured and operated 
on the highways of the country, 
and the supply did not meet the 
demand by a deficit of fifty per 
cent. For the season of 1913 
more than 100,000 motorcycles 
will be produced, yet it is antici- 
pated this increased production 
will only half satisfy the demand. 

Many conditions have brought 
about this wonderful increase, but 
the purpose of this article is to 
show how co-operative effort on 
the part of the manufacturers has 
brought about a new régime in 
this particular industry, and the 
method employed may furnish 
mental stimulation to manufac- 
turers in other lines. 

A few years ago your average 
motorcycle dealer was a bicycle 
dealer of the decadent type, 
whose store was a mass of unat- 
tractive scrap iron. He usually 
sat in front of his store bemoan- 
ing the passing of the “good old 
bicycle days,” or else buried him- 
self in his basement workshop, 
tinkering at a two-bits job of 
locksmithing. His show windows 
were a plastered conglomeration 
of faded, peeling decalcomania 
signs, stuck ‘on by energetic sales- 
men at odd times during the past 
decade. If you could see beyond 
this opaqueness, you would find 
inside the window a dusty Lord- 
onlyknowswhat pile of sundries. 

Yes, inquiry would disclose the 
fact that he also sold motorcy- 
cles. That is, he kept catalogues, 
and if the prospective customer 
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was insistent, the dealer might 
order a machine for him. 

How things have changed is a 
matter of history. Within the 
past year the motorcycle dealer 
has shown an aggressiveness akin 
to the alert haberdasher. Stores 
have been burnished up. Artis- 
tic window displays are becoming 
the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The dealer wears good 
clothes and changes his collar at 
least once per diem, but above 
all, he has learned to acquaint the 
public with his goods through the 
medium of printers’ ink. 

Not a little of this change for 
the better has been brought about 
through concerted effort on the 
part of the manufacturers them- 
selves. Realizing that forceful 
educational measures must be 
adopted to arouse the dealers 
from their lethargic state, the 
Motorcycle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation decided to establish a Na- 
tional Motorcycle Dealers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau, an appropriation 
being made from a fund contrib- 
uted by all the manufacturers. 

Offices were established in In- 
dianapolis, and Merle Sidener, 
who had had considerable pre- 
vious experience in wrestling 
with sales and advertising prob- 
lems, was chosen to assume 
charge of the bureau. 

The purpose of this bureau is 
to promote a co- operative spirit 
between the manufacturers of 
motorcycles and the dealers han- 
dling motorcycles, looking to in- 
creased sales of these machines. 
The bureau furnishes to all deal- 
ers who wish it, a service of as- 
sistance along selling and adver- 
tising lines. The service is free 
to the dealer, the only require- 
ment being that he must ask 
for it. 

Although the bureau has been 
incorporated only a few months, 
some 520 dealers are now re- 
ceiving the service regularly, and 
new names are being added to 
the list constantly. The only 
definite record of results is in the 
form of clippings of display ad- 
vertisements sent to the bureau 
by the dealers who have used the 
copy prepared by the bureau. The 
active interest displayed by the 
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Only the Poorer Farms 
Worth $125 Per Acre 


—$225 to $250 per acre is what farms are now 
actually selling for in Iowa, as shown by this extract 


from the Springfield Republican: 





.. . . statement that Iowa farms range from 
$110 to $125 per acre is away off. In the past few months 
quite a number of farms within a few miles of where I 
write, have changed hands at $225 per acre; some choice 
pieces for $250. The price of $125 per acre is only for in- 
ferior pieces, poorly improved. 

J. M. HENDERSON, 
Fairfax, lowa. October 22, 1912.” 


If you want to sell goods to these wealthy, duying 
farmers, advertise in the leading farm weekly of the 
Central West. 





125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


It is the Central Western edition of the ive ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES with 42,722 subscribers in Illinois, 16,615 in Iowa, 
16,518 in Indiana, 13,131 in Missouri, 12,352 in Michigan, 10,053 
in Wisconsin. Its circulation is most dense in the wealthiest and 
most prosperous section. There is purchasing power in this circulation. 


The reason why only the dest farmers subscribe to ORANGE 
JUDD FARMER is because its reading matter is too irritatingly 
stimulating for any but the most ambitious farmers to want to read. 


Orange Judd Farmer subscribers act upon the suggestions in its 
advertising columns because they have absolute confidence in its adver- 
tisers, for we guarantee our advertisers’ reliability and take no medi- 
cal, financial, or objectionable advertising. 





| Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates | 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


601 Oneida Bldg. 1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 908 Candler Bldg. , Myrick Bldg. 
M.nneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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We Have Found It 


HE size and shape of The American 

Magazine, even though they were, as 
they are, the ideal size and shape, would 
not be important if it were not The American 
Magazine. 


It is the editing of The American Magazine 
that makes it good, that makes people want 
to read it, that attracts the sort of people who 
like it and stay with it. 


But having such a magazine as The American 
Magazine, we started out to find just the best 
size and shape for The American and we have 
found it. 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Forms for June close April 10th 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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dealers through the large amount 
of correspondence carried on with 
the bureau, while less tangible as 
evidence, is the most satisfying 
proof that the plan is effective. 
Necessarily, the matter prepared 
by the bureau must be impartial 
as to the various makes of ma- 
chines. Even the advertisements 
must exploit the motorcycle in- 
stead oi any particular motorcy- 
cle. But the purpose is to teach 
a motorcycle dealer how to ad- 


The bureau is now putting 
into force a greatly enlarged pro- 
gramme of service to dealers, in 
which all manner of problems re- 
lating to merchandising and sell- 
ing will be considered. Printed 
bulletins are mailed to the deal- 
ers periodically—taking up the 
various plans which will help 
them sell more motorcycles. 

It is also the purpose to help 
dealers solve their individual 
problems, and they are invited to 


Advertising Chart of Your Business 


Series A Ler‘ers 
\Volvntary 


| > | cAnswer w 
Inquiry 








Series C 
Advertisements 


cAnswer to 
Inquiry 





Y FH 








' 
a ed x nine : 
; | ¢ Letters. 








Follows for 
Inquiries.) 











HOGE 


@ Here, Mr Dealer, 1s achart showing the exact relation of advertising to your business. 


© Keep it! Paste it on acard. We'll want to talk to you about it from time to time. 


@ For example, we will want to change the sales or follow-up letters once in a while. 
When we send a new one we can say 
See ? 


“Substitute this letter for letter A 4—or B 3.” 





THE PICTORIAL METHOD OF SELLING THE DEALER ON ADVERTISING 


vertise to obtain prospects, and 
then how to close sales for the 
machine he is handling. 

The bureau is sending out de- 
tailed instructions to dealers con- 
cerning advertising and follow- 
up work. Copy for a series of 
form letters is also provided, with 
suggestions as to how these 
should be prepared and how used 
in keeping in touch with possible 
buyers of motorcycles. 


avail themselves of the service. 
Talking points to appeal to spe- 
cial classes of prospects will be 
presented—arguments for the ru- 
ral mail carrier, the public service 
corporation, the factory employee 
living at a distance from his work, 
messenger service, etc. Sugges- 
tions are offered intended to stim- 
ulate the dealer to “get busy’”—to 
get out and hustle for business 
instead of sitting in his store wait- 
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ing for buyers. Short cuts in turers to effect considerable econ- 
business, modern methods of ac- omy in the distribution of pro- 
counting, schemes for helping duction. 


collections, store service helps— 
these and scores of other features 
are presented, all aimed at help- 
ing the dealer sell more motor- 
cycles. 

That this bureau has been a 
success has been proved in more 
ways than one. The specimens of 
form letters, ready-made adver- 
tisements, etc., quoted below are 


Formerly it was impossible to 
gauge accurately the market far 
enough ahead to allow for the 
proper production. It was im- 
possible to make the dealer send 
in his specifications and procure 
deliveries during the winter 
months. The dealer would hiber- 
nate until spring and then de- 
mand five times more machines 


Deliver ads to newspaper one at a time, cutting them 
out so that the directions for type go with each ad. 


(C 13) 





Increases His 


Territory On 
A Motorcycle 


18 Point 





D.S. Schuler, 2 plasterer of Dor- 
rance, Kansas, lost a lot of time go- 
ing from one job to another—before 
he"bought a motorcycle. 


And his work was limited to that 
town. 
8 Point |I’ _ Now with a motorcycle — the 
time he formerly wasted he puts in 
on other jobs scattered over the en- 
tire country. 


Above all he doubled his in- 


come. 


Tradesmen! A motorcycle will 
do the same for you. 

Let us show you how and why. 

Come in—or write for details 


Under our easy payment plan. 
your motorcycle will practically 
pay for itself while being use 


6 Point 


Dealer's Name, Address 
and make of Motorcycle 

















MAKING ADVERTISING 


only a few of the good things 
that have emanated from the In- 
dianapolis office, and have caused 
dealers to take a bigger interest 
in their business and follow up 
the advantage thus given them. 
Not only has the establishment 
of this bureau stimulated dealers 
to greater effort in their own be- 
half, and retroactively made big- 
ger profit to the manufacturers 
through increased production, 
but it has enabled the manufac- 


(C 14) 








Saves $1 A 
Day On His 
Motorcycle 


18 Point 





“On a 24-mile route I formerly 
spent 6 hours daily delivering mail 
and it required three horses,” says 
P. M. Baker, rural carrier of Cum- 
ming, lowa. 


Now—on a motorcycle—he returns 
in 2! hours, saving 4), hours 
daily. 


8 Point 


His horses cost him $30 a month. 
His motorcycle costs $4. 

$26 a month saved or $1 
every working day. 

Let us show you how the motor- 
cycle can do the same for you. 


Come in—or write for details. 
Under our easy payment pl 


your motorcycle will practically 
pay for itself while being use: 


6 Point 


Dealer's Name, Address 
and take of Sleturcycie } 

















CLEAR TO DEALERS 


a month than it was possible to 
supply. 

Bulletin No. 1 pointed out to the 
dealer how he could make money 
during the non-riding season, 
and the success of this first bul- 
letin was overwhelming. Practi- 
cally every manufacturer now has 
specifications in hand and orders 
for definite deliveries during the 
winter months that will keep his 
factory running night and day 
until well into the summer 
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PERFECTLY OBVIOUS 


For some years a certain maker of a variety of 
fabrics had been advertising, on the whole with in- 
different success. 

One year he would get very good results. The 
next, a heavy loss. At last, in the course of his 
last campaign, he came to us, with $10,000 to be 
devoted to advertising a new fabric. 

When we looked into the case, as we try always 
to do, we found the reason for his past vicissitudes. 

He was at the mercy of the American woman. 
One year he would make a fortunate hit, the next 
his fabric would fail to coincide with the vogue. 
The vagaries of style controlled his market. 

We showed him how he could control the va- 
garies of style—or in effect that. 

**Instead of staking your reputation and spending 
your appropriation on one fabric one year, another 
the next,’’ we urged, ‘‘create a generic name for 
all products of your mill. Year in, year out, ham- 
mer.on Jones’ Looms Products, linking each sea- 
son’s feature with the trade-mark of your entire 
line. Then the friends you make on one fabric this 
season will buy your new fabric next season, be- 
cause they have learned that they find a standard of 
worth in Jones’ Looms Products. ”’ 

Perfectly obvious, only nobody had ever put it 
to him that way before. 

We expect to see him a steadily successful ad- 
vertiser in a year or two. 


THE Curtis PuBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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months. He, therefore, is enabled 
to anticipate the market and 
gauge his production accordingly. 

It was, of course, imperative 
that the dealers be made wide- 
awake to their opportunities. It 
was the task of the bureau, there- 
fore, to convince them with as 
strong literature as could possibly 
be written. No one connected 
with the Association of Motorcy- 
cle Manufacturers claims that 
the letters, bulletins and ads pro- 
vided the dealers are the last 
words in point of merit. These 
bulletins and newspaper ads have, 
however, gone a long way to in- 
still new life into the distributors 
ot motorcycles. In writing them, 
the aim has been to play upon 
the dealers’ desire to make money 
and then to show them, as well 
as can possibly be shown on pa- 
per, what the result of a certain 
specific line of sales action 
will be. ee 

Inasmuch as the work of this 
association with its distributors 
was really déaler work, other 
manufacturers will be interested 
in some of the specific pieces ot 
literature. ; 

Bulletin No. 1, which announced 
the whole campaign, fairly re- 
flects the spirit in which all of 
the literature was written. The 
quotation of a few paragraphs 
will serve to indicate the man- 
ner in which the whole proposi- 
tion was put up to the dealer: 

WHEN DOES 1913 BEGIN? . 

It won’t be long until you have 1913 
models on your floor. 

The minute you uncrate them and 
set them up, something has_ happened. 

Your 1913 selling season has begun. 

ome dealers understand this—and 
go to work. Others believe that the 
selling season begins next March and 
begin to wait for March. | a 

Which class are you in? Which 
class would you like to be in? 

Would you rather be selling during 
the five months—or just waiting? 

Selling! Sure! Well, you're the 
kind of dealer we're looking for. We 
can help you—but we can’t help the 
dealer who would rather wait than sell. 

WHAT MAKES SALES? 

How can you sell motorcycles—or 
sell more motorcycles—in the winter 
months? ; 

It takes just two things—and only 
two—to sell motorcycles in the winter 
—or any other time. 

There two things are: . 

1. . Advertising. 

2. Personal effort. 


Now, just a minute. Don’t be afraid 


INK 


of the word “advertising.” It doesn't 
mean that you’ve got to rush to the 
newspaper office and spend money all 
winter for display advertisements. 

There are thousands of ways to ad- 
vertise. Newspaper advertising is ex 
cellent and necessary, but it is only 
one of the thousand ways. 

Some ways of advertisng cost a 
great deal of money. Some cost less. 
Some cost next to nothing. Before we 
get through we’re going to talk about 
all of them. 

DOLLARS IN “GOOD MORNING” 

We know of one motorcycle dealer 
whose very best advertisement was the 
way he said “Good morning.” 

He said it like he meant it—and it 


made him hundreds of friends. And, 
it is a fact that the best asset any 
business can have is FRIENDS. 
Friends are boosters and buyers. They 
br-ng you increased sales and larger 
profits. 


This is an illustration of one of the 
thousand forms advertising may take. 
It didn’t cost that dealer a cent, but it 
made him money. So it was GOOD 
ADVERTISING. 

“PERSONAL EFFORT’ IS NO JOKE 

Advertising—in some of its forms— 
is necessary in selling motorcycles. But 
that isn’t all. It takes “personal effort’’ 


too. 
Getting right down to brass tacks, 
“personal effort” means this: Sales- 


manship—the constant talking of mo- 
torcycles the year around—keeping cus- 
tomers as well as making them. 

Keeping customers as well as mak- 
ing them. Remember that, _ please. 
That’s where many a dealer falls down. 
And it’s where personal effort gets in 
its very best work. We’ve got about 
a yard of talk on that point—and we’ll 
cut it loose after a while. 

WHAT ADVERTISING WON’T DO 

An advertisement will do one thing 
—and only one. It will attract at- 
tention and arouse interest in a man. 
It will make him a prospect. It will 
lead him to come into your store—or 
to write to you. 

And that’s about all it will do. 

Then it’s up to “personal effort.” 
The advertisement will not complete 
the sale, 

YOU must do that. It requires 
“personal effort” to finish the work 
that the advertisement started—to clinch 
the sale and get the money in the 
drawer. 


The following quotation from 
Bulletin No. 3 will help to ex- 
plain why this whole series made 
a hit with dealers and came to be 
looked upon as helpful and in- 
spiring interest from manufac- 
turers: 

SHOOT A SALESMAN 

What do you do with the inquiries 
that are turned over to you by your 
factory? 

Do you_work them for all they are 
worth? Or do you put fur overcoats 
on them and lay them carefully away? 

Now, let’s suppose you have just re 
ceived an inquiry by mail. 

If you’ve got a single man available, 
and the prospect lives within riding 
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distance, it’s up to you to shoot a 
salesman right straight to him, without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay. 

Don’t write a letter. Don’t 
Get him while he is interested. 

And remember that very likely you’1e 
not the only dealer who has his name. 

SECOND BEST MONEY 

Remember this: 

A personal call is the very best way 
to land’a sale. 

Sending a letter is second best. 

Then, why use second-best methods 
in your business? 

They can get you nothing but second 
best money. 

Is that what you want? 

WHEN TO WRITE LETTERS 

If you have the name of a prospect 
who I'ves too far away to be reached 
instantly, then a letter is proper. 

Write to him—just enough to tell him 
WHEN 
DATE WITH 


wait. 


you’re coming—and 

Then KEEP YOUR 
HIM. 

If you don’t sell him on 
visit—KEEP AFTER HIM. 

Of course, you can’t call on him per- 
sonally every day, and in this emer- 
gency, sales letters can be properly used 
to fill in the gaps between calls. 

Sales letters can a'so be used in cre- 
ating ‘nterest among men who are not 
yet prospects. Use them just like you 
would a newspaper advertisement. 
That’s what they are—advertisements. 

You wouldn’t think of answering an 
inquiry by inserting an advertisement 
in a newspaper—would you? 


the first 
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Well, then, don’t send a letter when 
you get a poonpert's name. 

o yourself—or send « e 
THE MONEY. a ar 

In a word, the association took 
the dealer by his hand and ex- 
plained each advertising step. 
We had to “sell” our advertising 
to the dealer. We had to make 
it plain to him that after all he 
was the man who must finally 
clinch sales, and that he would 
be doing an injustice to himself 
if he simply waited for the ad- 
vertising to bring him results. 

T he association supplied dealers 
with a set of letters to send to 
manufacturers. These letters were 
bound together with a preface on 
how to make them pay. Follow- 
ing are some admonitions and 
pieces of advice submitted along 
with these letters: 

Don’t expect your letters or your 
advertisements to do what is impossible. 
_ Their one object is to interest a man 
in motorcycles and make him tell you 
he is interested. This they will do. 

This means that the letters and the 
advertisements can only be counted 
on to bring you “inquiries.” An “in- 
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quiry” may be a letter—or the man 
may come into your store. It is then 
up to you to make the right kind of 
“talk”’—and make the sale. 

An inquiry may result from your 
first letter. It may not come until the 
third or fourth—or even later. If the 
“prospect” finally comes in your store— 
then it’s up to you to talk your argu- 
ment. If he writes for information—go 
to him, if he’s within ‘‘going distance.” 

A careful and accurate record should 
be kept of your letters and the in- 
quiries they may bring. 

This should be done by means of a 
card index and a follow-up card. 

An ordinary index card—38x5 inches 
—should be used for your card index. 
It should follow in general the form 
suggested here. On the one side should 


appear the name and address, with 
such other information as is possible 
to get. On the other side you should 


keep a record of every letter sent and 
the date it was sent. Thus, an entry 
would show: “A. 1—April 10.” Or 
whatever letter or date is correct. In 
the right-hand column you should note 
carefully any response from that par- 
ticular prospect. If he writes, note 
the fact. If he calls, say so. 

If his letter brings about a personal 
call from you, your call and date should 
be noted in the letter column—the 
call in this case taking the place of 
the letter. In this way you will have 
an accurate history of each prospect. 


The letters were numbered in 
the order in which the dealer 
should send them out. Many 
dealers have told us that it was 
not without pride that they sent 
out some of these letters to rep- 
resent the spirit of their retail 
establishment. Here is one letter 
that will serve as showing the na- 
ture of the whole series: 


Dear Sir: You probably don’t know 
John H. Railton, of Galveston, Tex., 
but you'll be interested in what he did, 
anyway. 

He increased his business 
cent in eight months. 

How? He bought a motorcycle and 
got over the ground each day so much 
faster that he could take care of the 
additional business with ease. 

He’s a_ roofing contractor—and a 
“big one,” too, now. 

Here’s what he says: 

“Another remarkable feature is my 
health. When I bought the machine 
I weighed just 175 pounds. Now I 
weigh 206 and am in the” best of 


fifty per 


health. On Sundays I put on a tan- 
dem seat and take my wife on long 
rides. The machine has more than 


paid for itself.” 

Can you beat. it? Health and pros- 
perity—and pleasure! All in one two- 
wheeled machine. 

There’s no reason why a motorcycle 
won’t do as well for you. Let us show 
you our new models. Let us .demon- 
strate them for you. We have a plan 
of easy payment that will help you to 
make your motorcycle earn its own 
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write. We'll tell 


way. Come in—or 
you all about it. 


Remember Railton! 


The net result of this educa- 
tional campaign is more motor- 
cycles, and consequently more 
money, alike for manufacturer 
and dealer. 


on ee 
SUES FOR USE OF PHOTOGRAPH 


A suit for $25,000 damages for the 
use of the picture of Miss Salome Tarr 
for advertising purposes has been be- 
gun by her mother, Mrs. Ida Tarr, 
against the Drake Business College of 
Jersey City. Miss Tarr is a stenog- 
rapher and was complimented by Presi- 
dent Wilson when he was governor of 
New Jersey for the speed and accuracy 
with which she took down for him a 
message to the Legislature. She had 
been a student at the Drake School. 
Miss Tarr is twenty years old and lives 
with her mother at 518 Jersey avenue, 
Jersey City. The case will be heard be- 
fore Judge William H. Speer in the 
Circuit Court in Jersey City. 

The complaint says that every day, 
without her consent and against her 
wishes, Miss Tarr’s picture and her 
name have been used to advertise the 
business of the Drake Business College 
in cars, newspapers, magazines, bill- 
voards and circulars. 

The complaint adds: “If the plaintiff 
had so desired she could have sold the 
name and the picture for a large sum 


of money.”—New York Times. 
iO 
E. S. BABCOX SHIFTS TO 
FIRESTONE 
Edward S. Babcox, advertising man- 


ager of the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Com- 
pany, has resigned his position and has 
accepted the position of advertising man- 
ager with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, of Akron, Ohio. His suc- 
cessor in the Yawman & Erbe organiza- 
tion has not been chosen as yet, but it 
is understood on good authority that 
one of the men now connected with the 
organization will be selected. 
Oe 


“McCALL” EMPLOYEES RECEIVED 
CASH ( GIFTS 


McCall's Meelis has announced the 
gift of $100.000 to the oldest employees 
of the McCall Company by James H. 
Ottley, the retiring president. 

Mr. Ottley recently sold his interest 
and will retire from active business. 

The money was distributed to the em- 
ployees who had been with the firm 
three vears or more. There were 208 
McCall employees eligible. 

——__+ e+ 


WELLER HEADS IOWA CLUBS 


Prof. C. H. Weller, of Towa City, 
has been elected president of the Asso 
ciated Advertising clubs of Iowa. The 
secretary is H. M. Harwood, of Iowa 
City. 
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The Logical Way To 





Advertise Machinery 
H 


AVING decided that the wise thing to do is to place 
your advertising in the field which is made up of 
men or concerns who use your machinery, the next 
thing is to select the medium in that field— 


For the question of how to advertise is just as important as where 


to advertise. 


Should you divide, say, a $5,000 appropriation among five papers, or 
should you concentrate most of it in the one best paper in the 


field? 


Should you one-fifth convince fifty men or wholly convince ten men 
that your machine is the one they need? 


Is it better to show your card to five men or to show your product 





HE five _ great 

quality circulation 
engineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co, are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 

Engineering News 


(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 20,500, 
American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 26,500. 
Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera. 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,500, 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000, 











to one? 


The most successful advertisers will 
tell you to concentrate— 


To select the medium that reaches the 
greatest number of buying units—and 
then fire one broadside of argument 
after another at them. 


This is the plan that has paid and is 
paying best. 


The problem is to select the medium 
just as carefully, and from the same 
standpoint, that you would buy any 
other article. 


Weigh one against another and buy 
the right space in the paper that fits your 
concentrative needs best. 


On your left, gentlemen, is the line 
we offer—five great avenues of approach 
to the buying units of five great 
fields. 


Our ‘‘Make-It-Pay’’ Department is 
maintained to help manufacturers 
advertise profitably in the Hill pa- 
pers. Its services are given free. 
Why not get in touch now and let it 
submit you a plan of logical adver- 
tising? Address 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street 


New York City 
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Is YOUR Advertising as Profit 


able as It was Five Years Ago? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


This 

Hera 
recel 
maga 
these 


TI 


With so many fighting for it, circulation is getting more TH 


and more costly to build and maintain. 


The more circulations are forced, the less intrinsic 





copy for copy value do advertisers receive, and - 
greater the proportion of duplication they pay for.’ 


Their advertising naturally becomes less profitable.! 


The advertiser who, under these conditions, neglects, 
to include the smaller and more permanent class cir: 
culations in his schedule is missing the real milk in the 


cocoanut of advertising. 


A Large Automobile Manufacturer 


who manufactures cars ranging in price from $2,500 
to $5,000, voluntarily told the writer that at the sug. 
gestion of a representative of one of the largest and| 
most powerful circulations published he had recently 
adopted the plan of writing those who wrote for auto 
mobile information in answer to his advertisements and 
asking them: 


“What is your Favorite Magazine?” 
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This manufacturer had never used the Christian 
fit: Herald. He wrote to people whose answers had been 
received from newspapers, booklets, and from other 
0; magazines. Yet he told me that from the number of 
these people who wrote him declaring 


'IThe Christian Herald 


"or! THEIR FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


insic} he would judge our circulation to be from two to three 





- times ‘three hundred thousand.” 


for.’ 
able, The Christian Herald is now on this manufacturer’s 


‘schedule. He sold it to himself. 

lects 

cir.| The Christian Herald has the most natural circulation 
1 the} published. It is impossible to force such circulation. 
‘It is in the naturalness of this circulation that our 
strength lies. All our subscribers buy our paper for 
‘the same reason. Their interest is not temporary: it 
}is permanent and ethical. This is why for years we 
54) | have steadily maintained our place at the head of 
sug: records of results. 





and } 
ntly 
uto- H. R. REED 
and Advertising Manager 
NEW YORK 
ARTHUR ACHESON CHARLES DORR 


bd Marquette Bldg., Chicago 6 Beacon St., Boston 
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Government Reports 
Are Behind These 
Circulation Statements 


One of the most interesting things in the world 
to advertisers is circulation. Very few realize the 
magnitude of street car circulation. 


Let us take the ten leading S. R. A. cities for 
example. Last year there were 2,886,506,824 
riders carried by the cars of these cities. Of course 
we don’t contend that every rider will read your card 
every time he rides, but if only one out of every 
ten riders reads a given advertising campaign, the 
advertising would be read 288,650,682 times 
during the year in these ten cities. Certainly the 
advertising of any meritorious product receiving 
288,650,682 readings a year, must give that 
product a tremendous stimulus in sale. 


Street car circulation statements cannot be 
questioned as they are taken from the official 
reports made by railroad companies. Tell us in 
what cities you need circulation for your advertising 
now and we will give you facts and figures about 
them that you ought to know. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. <*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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WHAT THE ADVERTISER 
PAYS FOR 





QUALITY OF CIRCULATION AS SHOWN 
IN A COST ANALYSIS OF A FARM 
PAPER—THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
SALARY DRAWN BY THE EXECU- 
TIVE HEAD, AND THE AVERAGE NET 
PRICE RECEIVED FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 





By Roy W. Johnson. 
III 


The subject of manufacturing 
cost in relation to quality of cir- 
culation has been under investiga- 
tion for several months. Letters 
were sent to a large number of 
publishers, with the object of get- 
ting cost figures. Publishers, as a 
rule, responded liberally, but were 
not anxious to have names quoted 
in’ connection with the figures. 
An exception is The Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln, Neb., whose 
treasurer and general manager, 
S. R. McKelvie, is authority fot 
the following analysis of his pa- 
per’s advertising rate. Every dol- 
lar received from advertisers rep- 
resents these charges: 


Manufacturing cost..... 30 cents 
HBGtOTIAl COSt. ....s.0c00ss 7 cents 
Circulation. cost........... 3 cents 
Advertising cost........ 23 cents 
overhead cost.......... 13 cents 
Agency commission..... 15 cents 
UIE eee a iacircnsnains 9 cents 


The item of manufacturing cost 
represents the cost of paper stock, 
plus labor and expense in com- 
posing room and press room. Ed- 
itorial cost includes the salary of 
the editor and the expense in- 
curred by his office, including 
amounts paid for contributions. 
Circulation cost is the net cost of 
postage, labor and expense of the 
circulation department after cash 
received from subscriptions is de- 
ducted. Advertising expense in- 
cludes advertising department sal- 
aries, Eastern representative’s sal- 
ary, salary and expenses of trav- 
eling solicitors, cash discounts and 
commissions. Overhead includes 
general office maintenance, depre- 
ciation, insurance, interest, taxes, 
Profit and loss account. 


DETERMINING QUALITY 
If it were possible to get state- 


ments like the above from all pub- 
lications in a certain class, the de- 
termination of quality of circula- 
tion would be much simpler than 
it ordinarily is. But in order to 
make the determination of quality 
as accurate as possible, two ad- 
ditional facts should be known. 
First, the actual net price re- 
ceived by the publisher from the 
average subscriber, and second, 
the amount of compensation 
in addition to his profits, which 
is drawn by the active managing 
head of the business. The latter 
item, of course, is included in the 
general term “overhead,” and can 
be arrived at by subdividing that 
heading. The former item, how- 
ever, cannot be deduced from any 
statement of profit or loss on the 
circulation department, and must 
be separately stated. 

The reason the salary of the 
manager should be given is be- 
cause it is an index of the per- 
sonality which is back of the 
proposition—one of the most im- 
portant factors of all in deter- 
mining quality. It may be objected 
by some publishers that the man- 
ager does not draw any salary; 
that he is the owner of the busi- 
ness and gets his compensation 
out of the profits. That does not 
alter the case, however, for if the 
manager were suddenly removed, 
there would be a certain effect 
upon the profits which would 
represent the salary he should 
have been drawing. If the profits 
dropped one-half, it would simply 
mean that only one-half of what 
had been called profits was a true 
profit, and the balance was com- 
pensation due to the superior acu- 
men or skill of an individual. 

The point is well illustrated in 
connection with the agitation 
among printers for the adoption 
of an efficient cost system. . 
speaker at a meeting recently said 
that since money is worth six per 
cent, a printer who was not earn- 
ing that in addition to the salary 
he could command elsewhere, had 
better sell his business, invest the 
money in a first-class mortgage, 
and go to work for somebody 
else. The same thing applies to 
any business. 

It may seem like a pretty slen- 
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der connection between the 
amount of compensation received 
by the manager and the quality 
of his publication’s circulation. 
But imagine for a moment that 
the highly efficient manager goes 
over to a competing publication. 
As Melville E. Stone, general 
manager of the Associated Press, 
put it at the hearing on the ap- 
praisal of the estate of Joseph 
Pulitzer: 


I think if Mr. Pulitzer were living 
to-day, and walked out of the World 
and went over and bought the Times, 
and put his energy and his genius into 
the Times, he could destroy the World 


somewhat sooner than it can be de- 
stroyed by reason of his death. 
Later on in his testimony Mr. 


Stone made it clear that the loss 
of an executive head would mean 
a loss of quality as well as quan- 
tity: 

Q. Classing the Press Publishing 
Company with the other metropolitan 
newspapers whose organizations might 
live after the death of their organizers, 


would you give the names of New 
York papers which, in your opinion, 


would exist without any depreciation 
after the death of the men who were 
—— with them? 

Vell, I should say that the New 
York Wrorald would not suffer in any- 
where near the measure that the New 
York World would. The Herald has 
no political policy whatever. No one 
buys the Herald because it advocates 
this line of political policy or that line. 
The New York World always advocated 
definite things; it was never neutral in 


politics, never neutral on any public 
question. The Herald is distinctly 
neutral on every public question. 


The paper that is neutral naturally does 
not suffer as much by the death of its 
owner, or editor, as the paper which 
is aggressive and positive and affirma- 
tive on every question. 

Just what that loss of quality 
may amount to Mr. Stone illus- 
trated with a case out of his own 
experience: 

“When I sold the morning and 
evening property which is now 
the Record-Herald and the Chi- 
cago Daily News, I went away to 
Europe. In less than thirty days 
the gentleman to whom I sold 
the property reduced the price of 
the morning paper from two 
cents to one cent. When I wrote 
expressing my astonishment, he 
said: ‘The personal element in 
this paper is so strong that, on 
your departure, I felt that I must 
reduce the price to hold the cir- 
culation.’ ” 
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Mr. Stone affirmed that in ap- 
praising a newspaper property the 
average net earnings for a period 
of five years should be at least 
15 per cent of the total value. 
In other words, he recommended 
the appraisal at a figure on which 
the average net earnings should 
pay 15 per cent. Continuing, he 
pointed out the necessity for com- 
puting this percentage (or profit) 


in addition to the salary of the 
executive : 
Q. I would like to ask you, Mr. 


Stone, if in that percentage of fifteen 
or twenty as the basis on which you 
would buy a newspaper, that fifteen or 
twenty per cent would be your entire 
compensation for managing the news 
paper if you owned it; you consider 
that your entire compensation. In 
other words, would you draw a salary 
in addition to that fifteen or twenty 
per cent? 

A. Oh, yes, I would expect to draw 
a salary, because I should expect some. 
body would draw a salary. That would 
represent a fair income after conduct- 
ing the whole business. My relation to 
it would be purely the relation of an 
owner, and I should expect to have to 
pay for all the editorial and adminis- 
tration work of the paper. 

Q. So that this fifteen or twenty per 
cent would be purely the earning of 
tne investment? 

es. 

Equally important is the state- 
ment of the average net amount 
received from subscribers. (I am 
assuming, of course, that the pub- 
lisher is willing to prove his qual- 


ity by furnishing exact_ figures, 
such as are given by The Ne- 
braska Farmer). The fact that 


the circulation department, taken 
alone, pays a profit—that is, that 
the total amount received for 
subscriptions exceeds the amount 
directly spent to get them—does 
not prove anything except, maybe, 
that the publisher is not using 
undue forcing methods. And, on 
the contrary, the fact that the cir- 
culation department costs more 
than the subscriptions amount to, 
as is the case with The Nebraska 
farmer, does not prove that the 
publisher is giving away too much 
in premiums, or that he is_pay- 
ing too much for circulation. The 
thing that counts for quality is 
the net percentage of the sub- 
scription price which the reader 
is willing to pay for the publica- 
tion. If a publisher has a couple 
of hundred thousand expirations 
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Ask the Newsdealer 


ABOUT McCLURE’S 


He will tell you that the best class of 
magazine readers buy McClure’s 


and 


That his sale of McClure’s has just about 
doubled the past year. 


READ McCLURE’S 


and you will find the answer in The Table 


of Contents. 


The advertising rate is based 
on 450,000 net paid average 
monthly guaranteed or re- 
bate. The April edition is 
550,000 —the largest edi- 


tion in McClure’s history. 


Yar. HA, 


Advertising Director. 


The McClure Publications, Inc. 
McClure Building, New York 


Closing date March 15th 
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Evidence Superfluous 


“You just came in time,” said 
Jones to a man entering the hotel 
lobby; “I was telling my friend 
here that you are the greatest 
lawyer in the State, and he wants 
to know how I can prove it.” 

The Attorney answered: “You 
don’t have to prove it. I admit 
it.” 

Neither does the 


Binghamton 
Press 


have to prove its case to those 
familiar with the field. Every 
one admits its ideal qualities as 
an advertising medium. 

Think of a paper with 25,840 
circulation (average for 1912), in 
an urban and suburban shopping 
district of 200,000 consumers, 
about 40,000 families. 


52% of the circulation of the 
BINGHAMTON PRESS is right 
in and immediately around the 
city—12,000 families. 70% is 
within 20 miles of this shopping 
centre. 

Think of an evening paper that is 
frequently sold clean out at 7 . 

Do the people want it? Rather! 
Therefore, you will want it if you are 
interested in this territory. And it is 
well worth your while. 

Look at these “step lively” signals: 

A network of interurban trolleys; 3 
railroads. 200 Manufacturing Plants. 
1000 Business Establishments. Third 
largest cigar centre in the United States. 
No slums. No paupers. No illiterates. 

And here you can cover dealers and 
consumers with ONE medium! 

Isn’t this too good an opportunity to 
put away for some future date in the 
“tickler’?? 

Take it up now. You'll be tickled 
with the resulting showing. 


THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. | Printers INK for February 27. 
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and 


month 
pelled to get renewals quickly in 
order to make good on circulation 
guarantees the cost of his circula- 


in a single is com- 


tion department may rise ’way 
above the income from subscrip- 
tions, yet if they all renew at the 
same price as before, the quality 
is absolutely unimpaired. 

Furthermore, the publisher who 
gets 100 per cent of a fifty-cent 
subscription price is apt to pro- 
duce better quality than the pub- 
lisher who gets 331-3 per cent of 
a dollar-and-a-half price, though 
they both get the same amount 
per subscription. The following 
remarks from A. D. Porter’s little 
“Book of Circulation” are apro- 
pos: 


I do not claim that our readers dif- 
fer in any outward way from the 
women who read Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, McCall's, 
Delineator, Ladies’ World, American 
Woman, Vogue, or any other publica- 
tion which appeals primarily to women. 

Some advertising folks think there 
is some magic difference between a 
50-cent woman and a $1.50 woman. As 
a matter of fact, there isn’t a bit of 
difference—and you will never find a 
circulation- -getter mz aking the mistake of 
thinking there is. Thousands of women 
read Woman’s World, which is 35 cents 


a year, and at the same time enjoy 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which is $1.50 
a year. Ask the publishers, and you 


will find that Vogue, $4.00 a year, and 
Pictorial Review, $1.00 a year, go into 
the same homes. 

The reason The Housewife is 50 cents 
a year is not because it is edited to ap- 
peal to a certain side of a woman’s 
temperament, character and make-up, 
nor because it is always an intensely 
practical publication, nor bécause it has 
no frills, and thus always gets down 
to essentials. It is because we believe 
there is a strong demand for such a 
publication at a 50-cent price. When 
a woman wants a publication like The 
Housewife, she buys it—but at the 
same time she may subscribe to Vogue, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Woman's 
Home Companion. There is not the 
slightest incompatibility in her reading 
these four publications; she reads one 
for one thing and another for another. 


Suppose the advertising man 
could lay his hand upon definite 
figures for each publication under 
consideration, like those given for 
The Nebraska Farmer, and with 
the addition of the two items dis- 
cussed in this article. With them, 
and a little study of the publica- 
tions themselves, he would be able 
to fill out with accuracy a chart 
| like that suggested on page 46 of 
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It would be a fine way for some 
enterprising publishers to prove 
quality. 

Right here somebody rises with 
an objection: “You can’t expect a 
publisher to tell how much profit 
he is making.” I don’t. The fig- 
ures for The Nebraska Farmer 
tell us the percentage of profit in 
every dollar of advertising in- 
come, and (if the paper doesn’t 
make any money in any other 
way) they tell us what percentage 
of the gross income is profit. But 
they don’t tell us anything at all 
about the profit earned on the in- 
vestment, because we don’t know 
how large the gross income is, or 
how large the investment is, or 
what the outstanding indebted- 
ness may amount to. Nobody 
need object to the plan on the 
ground that it advocates the dis- 
closure of anything which good 
business men generally find it 
necessary to keep secret. 


—- -~- +06 


PASCHALL 
AGER OF 


The Farm Souveal: 
now has an advertising manager. Irvin 
F. Paschall, for several years with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and recently chief 
of the promotion bureau at the Phila- 
delphia headquarters, is establishing the 
department. No radical changes will be 
made and The Farm Journal will still 
have no solicitors and will depend 
wholly on advertisers and agencies who 
send it business voluntarily as hereto- 
fore. 


ADVERTISING MAN. 
“FA RM JOURNAL” 


of Philadelphia, 


eS 


CONFERENCE OF EASTERN 
DIVISION 





There will be a conference of the 
clubs comprising Pe Eastern Division 
of the A. A. C. of A. in New York on 
April 11, 1913. 

The day will be devoted to three ses- 





sions, a morning session at 10 a.m., an 

afternoon session at 2 p.m., and an 

evening session at 7:30. The evening 

session will consist of a reception and | 
banquet, the reception to be held at 
7:30 and dinner promptly at 8 p.m. 


ek 


“MODERN PRISCILLA” 
“HOME 


ACQUIRES 
NEEDLEWORK” 

The publishers of Modern Priscilla | 
have purchased the Home Needlework 
Magazine of the Florence Pub. Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. Home Needle- 
work will be continued as an individual | 
publication. 





Why Is An Auto Show? 


Perhaps to make people so tired 
of their last year’s model, that 
their purse will yawn enough to 
buy the latest style of cylindered 
upholstery. 

But for the Advertiser the New 
Orleans Auto Show showed some- 
thing else of interest, something 
more important than 

the trophies won, 
the mileage run, 
the yarnage spun. 

The New Orleans Auto Show 
proved even to the most inveter- 
ate Doubting Thomas the OVER- 
WHELMING SUPERIORITY 
as an advertising medium, of the 


New Orleans 
Item 


During the Show the local pa- 
pers carried the following auto 
and accessory advertising: 


NEW ORLEANS ITEM...16,507 lines 
a. Sa Se 9,683 lines 
WOE MNES 6. 65656:0.06 ci 0 cue 8,059 lines 
| er 6,410 lines 


That proves quality all right. 
How about quantity? 


The good people of New Or- 
leans must have divined such a 
question. So they “up and an- 
swered” you before you spoke: 

As announced last week, the 
circulation of the NEW OR- 
LEANS ITEM now averages 
over 50,000 daily. Going some, 
eh? Come along. You'll find 
the ride pleasant and profitable. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
YOUR GOOD WILL IN 
THE TRADE 


SOME CONFIDENTIAL ACCOUNTS OF 
SOME EFFECTIVE METHODS OF 
HANDLING JOBBERS AND RETAIL- 


ERS, DRAWN FROM REAL LIFE 


By Charles H. Willard. 


“When our new product, Choc- 
co Chips, was first out,” said the 
prepared-food man—the crowd 
was talking sales strategy about 
two hundred yards back of the 
firing line—‘“I went into the ware- 
house and billed fifty carloads of 
the stuff to nearly as many job- 
bers upstate whom I hadn’t seen 
or communicated with personally 
for three months—hadn’t said a 
word to about chips. 

“Then I went out, hired a car 
and drove around visiting them. 
‘I have just ordered a carload (or 
two) of Chocco Chips for you,’ I 
told them. ‘It will arrive on such 
and such a date. Here’s the or- 
der for you to sign. 

“And they’d say, ‘All right, Mr. 
Mann, anything you say goes. We 
know that you will move the 
goods and protect us with a fresh 
supply.’” 

“That’s how you get away with 
it,” said a table companion. “Your 
company certainly does. stand 
back of the jobber. But aren’t 
you drawing it a bit fine when 
you say you hadn’t seen or com- 
municated with any of them for 
three or four months?” 

“Not a bit,” said the prepared- 
food man. “I see my list on an 
average once in three months. 
Why should I see them oftener? 
Two or thxee times a year I call 
them up on che telephone, or per- 
haps drop in and inquire about 


their health. ‘Hello,’ they exclaim, 
‘where have you been? What’s 
been keeping you away?’ That is 


my cue to put in a little aadeter 
‘Why, I have been too busy look- 
ing after your business to pay any 
social calls before. I knew you 
had troubles of your own and 
didn’t want to hear about mine. 
You know where I am and that 
you can have anything you want 
whenever you want it and how- 


ever you want it. They appre- 


ciate that. It makes them feel 
they really want to see me, but, 
as you Say, it is what the house 


does for jobbers and dealers that 
makes it possible. Unless the 
house were moving the goods and 
protecting the jobbers, I would be 
ringing the jobbers’ bells all the 
time the same as I used to.” 
“Well, I don’t know that you 
have anything on my predecessor, 


at that. Smith went up last year 
as sales manager and vice-presi- 
dent, you know,” said another 


manufacturer’s representative, also 
in the grocery line. “It was about 
four or five years ago that we 
made the change to exclusive jol- 
ber sales. Before that we had 
been selling in quantity prices to 
anybody, jobber or dealer, who 
could buy that way. Smith came 
to the conclusion that the only 
thing to do was to give the job- 
ber the exclusive jobbing dis- 
counts and never allow them to 
the retailers, no matter how large 
quantities they bought. He 
broached the idea to the home 
office. They had realized its ad- 
vantages and had been turning 
it over in their mind for a long 
time, but they had not been ready 
to sacrifice the many hundred ac- 
counts they feared the radica! 
change might separate them from. 
But Smith had a lot of influence 
with them, and finally won them 
over. 

“The day he got word to go 
ahead he cut off twelve hundred 
retailers from the wholesale list 
at one stroke. And it was not 
half as tough as he thought it 
was going to be. He went around 
to one of the big chains of retail 
stores there and said to the man 
in charge: ‘Mr. Jones, we are 
going to cut out the jobbers’ 
price to retailers. You can’t have 
the jobbing price after this.’ 

“The buyer looked up at Smith, 
Smith looked down at the buyer. 
For a moment or two they took 
stock of one another. 

“*Are you going to do that with 
everybody?’ asked the buyer at 
last. 

“Ves! 


“ee 


said Smith. 


Are you going to do it with 
such and such a chain of stores? 
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Florida 


with her great wealth and diversity of prod- 
ucts, offers a profitable field to advertisers 
and one that can be covered thoroughly and 
economically by her home newspapers. 


Her agricultural productions alone amount 
to Fifty Million Dollars annually. Great 
numbers of cattle are shipped to Cuba. The 
value of her timber is enormous. The tur- 
pentine and rosin produced annually amount 
to more than Fifteen Million Dollars. Other 
important industries are the cigar and ferti- 
lizer factories and the fisheries. 


There are three important cities in Florida, 
Jacksonville, Tampa and Pensacola. Their 
newspapers not only covér the local territory, 
but circulate throughout the State. 


The leading Evening newspapers are: 


Population. Paper. Circulation. 
Jacksonville . . . 57,699 “Metropolis” .. 18,000 
, Eas 37,782 “e —-——eee 14,200 
Pensacola ... . 22,982 "“ONG@WSr isc a 7,800 


We are prepared to furnish data regarding 
the class of goods finding readiest sale in these 
cities, the names of live dealers, wholesale and 
retail, and other information of value to an 
advertiser desirous of establishing a market 
in this field. 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Representatives 
15 East 26th Street, NEW YORK Harris Trust Bldg., CHICAGO 
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“ ‘Yes.’ 

“*All right, if you do it with 
everybody we haven’t a word to 
say!’ 

“And that was all the protest 
there was. 

“Then Smith went to another 
chain store; the same conversa- 
tion ensued there and there was 
no trouble whatever. 

“In other sections, where the 
representatives were not on such 
close terms with their trade as 
Smith was, there was some fric- 
tion, but it soon passed away.’ 

This reminded another special- 
ty manufacturer’s representative, 
also in the prepared food line, of 
a stirring episode in his own ex- 
perience. 


QUICK WORK IN MEETING COMPE- 
TITION 

“You remember,” he said, “that 
one of our competitors put up an 
unusually large. package a few 
years ago. We had known it was 
coming. The package had not 
been on the market fifteen min- 
utes before I had it in my hands. 
I immediately saw the fierce com- 
petition that would result if our 
own package remained the old 
size, and I at once wired the home 
office, urging a larger package and 
telling the reasons why. The of- 
fice demurred and we exchanged 
telegrams for twenty-four hours. 
It was, however, so plainly a case 
of meeting our competitor that 
the office had to come down. 

“As soon as I got word to 
that effect and was guaranteed a 
shipment, I hired a rig and went 
personally to every grocer in the 
city and picked up every one of 
our old-size packages. I paid full 
retail price for them and prom- 
ised the grocers that we would 
supply them in a few days with 
large-size packages. The way 
we met that attack has kept the 
grocers strong for us ever since 
in that city. It was a demonstra- 
tion. We followed the same plan 
in other cities and it worked all 
right.” 

This started up another train 
of reminiscence. 

“I wonder if any of you could 
do what our house has done for 
a half dozen years,” said a break- 


fast food man. “It originated 
with one of our territorial repre- 
sentatives and was adopted by the 
company because of the splendid 
results which followed it in this 
man’s territory. Now we all do 
it. I make the rounds of all gro- 
cers, either in person or by proxy, 
and pick up all the broken, shop- 
worn, moldy or otherwise unsat- 
isfactory packages the grocer has 
to dispose of. I take them off his 
hands and pay the full retail price 
for them and replace them with 
fresh goods at the retail discount. 

“This has become one of the 
very first principles of service 
with our organization; the dealer 
and the dealer’s customers must 
be satisfied and protected at all 
hazards. It costs something at 
the start to do business in this 
way, but it holds the business and 
appeals to the dealers as no other 
way possibly could. I know it 
because I have tried it out. This 
loyalty to dealers, because that is 
what it is, has made the dealers 
loyal to our house, and there are 
thousands of them that could not 
be pried loose from us with a 
crowbar. 

“This is why it is just as pos- 
sible for each of us to get rid of 
routine work as it was for our 
friend here, who has told us his 
experience. We don’t have to 
bother the jobbers much. The 
routine work takes care of itself, 
and I can devote myself, there- 
fore, to the more important things 
—to keeping the carloads moving 
so as to insure an adequate sup- 
ply, seeing that the goods are al- 
ways fresh, that the dealers are 
always satisfied, that the consum- 
ers are having their attention 
called to them by frequent win- 
dow and store displays, and to 
see that the usual signs, hangers, 
outdoor display and advertising 
are kept running where they are 
doing the most good.” 

————_+o+—____—_ 


OLDS WITH SHERMAN & BRYAN 


Nat S. Olds, who recently resigned as 
advertising manager of the Stein-Bloch 
Company, is now connected with Sher- 
man & Bryan, of New York and Chi- 
cago. Mr. Olds’ connection with the 
agency is being extensively advertised 
in the trade. 
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PEOPLE’S 





CERTAINTIE® 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


Dealer Cooperation 


The People’s Popular 
Monthly is giving its pub- 
licity advertisers genuine co- 
operation in the middle west 
field. 

In twenty-five Iowa towns, 
selected at random, with a 
total population of 80,400, 
representing about 16,000 
families, the People’s Popu- 
lar Monthly has a circulation 
of 6,121. 

This means that the People’s 
Popular Monthly reaches 
nearly one-half of the families 
in these towns. 

The average circulation of 
the magazine tributary to 
each of these towns is 245. 

Through “The Midwest 
Dealer” the People’s Popular 
Monthly is reaching the 
dealers in these same towns 


and is telling them every 
month they should 
handle goods advertised to 
their customers through the 
People’s Popular Monthly. 


why 


For example, there are 161 
grocers in these twenty-five 
towns, and “The Midwest 
Dealer” goes to them each 
month with profit sugges- 
tions and a boost for adver- 
tised goods. 

This united campaign on 
customer and dealer is bring- 
ing unusual results for pub- 
licity advertisers in the 
People’s Popular Monthly. 

This is a service which no 
live advertiser can afford to 
overlook if he wants to 
cover the Middle West effec- 
tually. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Pp a. Davip , Lez, ” 
7 Unity gs C. A. Cour, 1702 Flatiron Bidg., 
——-y Ill, 409 Globe Democrat Bldg, New York City. 

711 Globe Bldg., a a ‘306 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


306 Gumbel Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Marshall Field & Company tele- : 
graphed us the other day a rush 
order for 20,000 extra copies of 
the March issue of “Good Dres- 
sing.” (We had only 6000 to 
send.) 


Marshall Field & Company have 
increased their regular order for 
the April issue of “Good Dressing” 1 | 
from 25,000 to 50,000. : 


TTI Ir Irrrrriirriri 





This is indicative, not simply of 
increased demand from Chicago 
women, but also of an increased : 
confidence on the part of a great 
retail store in “Good Dressing” 
and in the method by which its 
usefulness is being extended. 





[SStURETT HET Esereme ER! 


We have abundant testimony that 
our other 3000 distributors have 
a like confidence and interest. 
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Marshall Field & Company place 
their advertisement on the back 
cover of 50,000 copies of “Good 
Dressing.” It there becomes their 
direct medium of communication 
with their customers. 


John Wanamaker talks on the back 
cover of “Good Dressing” to thow 
sands of customers, in Philadelphia 
and New York. 


Just so, 3000 other American met: 
chants make “Good Dressing” their 
house organ. Isn't it logical that 
they should take a more-tharvor- 
dinary interest in the brands of 
goods advertised there? 


We catry your advertisement not 
only to 2,000,000 women, but also 
to 3000 merchants. 
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Everyone knows the story of Caesar and 
the boatman. The boatman was disturbed 
by the roughness of the passage, but 
Caesar calmed him with the words: 

‘Be re-assured, you carry Caesar and 
his fortunes.” 


The advertiser who uses Farm and 
Fireside can rest assured because he 
is in good company— in the company 
of some of the shrewdest and farthest 
seeing advertisers in the world, men 
who do not fail in selecting an adver- 
tising medium any more than they 
fail in the other enterprises in which 
they engage. Farm and Fireside 
carries the American advertiser and 
his fortunes. — 


FARM“FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
NewYork Springfield,Ohio Chicago 
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NEW TYPE OF CAMPAIGN 
OUTFOOTS COMPETITION 





EFFICIENCY PRINCIPLES SCORE STRIK- 
ING SUCCESS WHEN APPLIED TO 
MARKETING OF BEER—HOW THE 
CUTTING OUT OF CONVIVIALITY 
AND THE INTRODUCTION OF A 
NEW BRAND OF SALESMEN WENT 
HAND IN HAND WITH TRADE IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND ADVERTISING 
TESTS 


By Charles W. Hurd. 


[EpitortaL  Note:—The important 
point about this campaign story is that 
it shows how traditional methods of 
selling and advertising were revolution- 
ized in a single season with complete 





success. The fact that the article ad- 
vertised happened to be beer is im- 
material. There are in this excep- 


tionally well planned campaign plenty 
of hints and suggestions for advertisers 
and advertising men in all lines.] 

A dozen men sat around two or 
three tables in a San Francisco 
café. In front of each was a stein 
of water, a pad of paper and a 
pencil. A waiter brought small 
glasses half full of beer, the men 
lifted the glasses, took a serious 
sip or two, rolled up their 
eyes reflectively, considered for a 


Acme, and so on through the list. 
The men compared notes. When 
the samples had been served to 
them they had not known what 
particular kind of beer they had 
been testing. Each had guessed 
at the name. Each had given his 
opinion of its aroma, its hop 
flavor, its general character, 
whether bitter or sweet; his im- 
pression of the after taste, wheth- 
er it successfully avoided the of- 
fensive “skunk” taste or not, and 
about how it ought to grade. 
When the correct names were 
announced the notations of the 
different drinkers were compared 
and something found to satisfy. 
These drinking tests, held fort- 
nightly, had two objects in view. 
The first was to protect the qual- 
ity of the beer and its popularity 
by frequent reference to the 
tastes of discerning drinkers and 
the second was to strengthen the 
backbone of the selling organiza- 
tion by furnishing them with proof 
that this standard of quality and 
popularity was being maintained. 
No beer can hope to escape more 
or less criticism, and complaints 
will be made by café and restau- 





few seconds and 
then made rapid 
notations on their 
pads. 


Then they pushed 
back the glass and 
cleared out the taste 
with a mouthful of 








There are Major league beers 
and Bush league beers; but take 
it from me, ACME BEER has 








water. The waiter Major league clase. 

gathered up the (2 ee 

glasses and after a = J 

time replaced them = 2 

with fresh glasses 

in. beet, > “NO: 2. 

said somebody. The HOW CAR CARD PRESSED POPULAR BALL PLAYER INTO 
SERVICE 


men took another 
sip considered as 
before and made their notations. 
The waiter once more removed the 
glasses and replaced them with 
fresh glasses. This process went 
on until fifteen or twenty rounds 
had been served and all the men 
had tasted all the beer and made 
important notations on their pads. 
Then a man who had been look- 
ing on made an announcement. 
The beer first served had been 
Budweiser, the second beer 
Pabst’s Blue Ribbon, the third 


rant men which will almost con- 
vince a salesman that his brew- 
ery is not making the same beer 
that it has been making or that 
the taste is different. These 
drinking tests along with the lab- 
oratory tests proved by both taste 
and analysis, as well as could be 
proved, that the beer was the 
same and was averaging up in 
the minds of drinkers and accord- 
ing to formula as well as it had in 
the beginning. 
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Through this means the house 
could demonstrate conclusively to 
its sales organization that the 
men in the trade who criticised 
the beer they were selling, were 
doing so without knowledge of 
the subject and that only experts 
could appreciate the distinction 
between the different types of 
beers of average quality and 
know whether it was falling off 
or not. These dozen or so men 
who had participated in the tests 
were those known to be regular 
drinkers of good beer and appre- 
ciative of its quality—business 
men, café and restaurant men or 
brewery employees. The number 
also included a few who were 
not regular beer drinkers, but 
those whose 
taste was sup- 
posed to be dis- 





cerning. 
These tests 
had no direct 


effect upon the 
formula of the 
beer in question 


“Your health 


tenmayer, brewed a high quality 
Pilsner type of beer that experi- 
ence demonstrated was adapted 
to the climate of California 
About everything connected with 
the original attempt to market 
this product was ill considered, 
but Mr. Rettenmayer was a pro- 
gressive, ready to travel new 
roads. 
IN HANDS OF BOTTLER 


The company did not at first 
bottle and sell exclusively under 
its own label and for this reason 
the business during 1910 was de- 
moralized when one of the large 
bottlers was induced to buy from 
a competitor. Only a limited, 
though select, draught beer busi- 
ness was con- 
trolled by the 
Acme Company 
in the spring of 
1911. 

Prior to un- 
dertaking the 
campaign, the 
brewery had 


because it had done no sys- 
been main- tematic adver- 
tained uniform ACME BEER tising and_ its 
from the be- selling plans 
ginning, but it had received no 
had furnished special atten- 
a practical sup- ee ee | tion. It had 
port to the for- followed prece- 
mula as well as held up the hands’ dent. Ji had used many _pro- 


of the salesmen. 

This is just one picturesque 
phase of an advertising and sell- 
ing campaign that contains much 
more than ordinary interest and 
suggestion. It furnishes another 
demonstration of the truth that 
modern selling and advertising 
methods can make their way in 
the most unpromising places. 

When the Acme Brewing Com- 
pany was organ‘zed there were 
about fifteen local breweries in 
the city of San Francisco and the 
suburbs and at least an equal 
number of large Eastern brew- 
eries were competing for a share 
of the market. The Acme Com- 
pany was organized by northern 
and local capitalists following the 
Fire of 1906 and a brewery of 
45,000 barrels’ capacity was built. 
The brew master, now the pres- 
ident and brew master, J. P. Ret- 


grammes and other forms of rel- 
atively worthless advertising. As 
usual, ads were g:ven as a result 
of solicitation by people who dealt 


with them. It totaled up to a 
considerable sum used in the 
course of a year. 

About this time Mr. Retten- 


mayer decided to go into the mat- 
ter in an exhaustive way, making 
a complete investigation and anal- 
ysis of the brewing business in 
and around San Francisco. This 
was carried out at his direction 
by the Eberhard Service. It took 
into consideration the market. 
trade, competitive campaigns and 
every other factor necessary to 
understand the situation. Several 
months were consumed by five in- 
vestigators who made _ inquiries 
through different brewing organ- 
izations, looked up records and 
followed every lead that was sug- 
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An Important Change in 
the Newspaper Situation 


in New York City 


@ 


© 


© 


In the month of February, THE 
NEW YORK PRESS gained 


92,893 lines of advertising— 


more than any other paper in 
the city. The Times came near- 


est, with a gain of 77,345 lines. 


In Automobile Advertising, in 
the same period, THE PRESS 
gained 4,064 lines — more than 
all the other New York papers 


(morning and evening )combined. 


Since January 1, THE PRESS 
has gained a total of 165,288 


lines. 


Che New York Press 


7-11 Spruce Street 
New York 
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gested by salesmen, customers, etc. 

The history of each brewery 
was secured by collecting notes in 
all branches of the industry and 
trade. The financial condition of 
each was ascertained from mer- 
cantile agencies and _ bankers. 
Pains were taken to find out what 
policy was back of the selling and 
advertising plans of the compet- 
itors through inquiries of their 
employees and customers, The 
approximate amount of each 
brand of beer sold, the territory 
in which it was sold, part of the 
town in which it was consumed, 
class of trade handling it, char- 
acter of the — price at which 
it was sold, class of people who 
ordinarily y Sa it and expressed 
a preference for data on all 
these heads was secured by in- 
quiry and tabulation. 

The formulation of these data 
indicated some things which 
should be done, and many more 
that should not be done, and, in- 








CAR CARD EXPLOITING THE FAMOUS WAITER 


cidentally, it yielded a bird’s-eye 
view of what the whole field was 
doing and enabled the manage- 
ment to map out a plan of cam- 
paign which should be distinctly 
different from any of the other 
campaigns. 

“One of our leading desires,” 
said George H. Eberhard, “was to 
avoid imitation of the policy or 
methods of any competitor. We 
wished to stand apart and to be 
recognized by the trade as stand- 
ing apart. This is the reason why 
we were so careful in obtaining 
full information as to the meth- 
ods and policies of! the compet- 
itors. Then we were able to take 
up all the different methods which 


“My name is. August 
but I serve it in July” 


Acme Beer 


INK 


are in use in other lines of busi- 
ness and consider them with ref- 
erence to the Acme policy. We 
analyzed factors used by compet- 
itors and made use of them when 
they wete good. We looked for 
simple and “direct ways based on 
business principles and did not 
worship previous practice in brew- 
ery salesmanship or advertising.” 


POLICY NEXT FORMULATED 


The testing of the beer in the 
way previously described was one 
of the careful methods undertak- 
en to assure the management that 
the quality was being maintained 
and to convince the sales force of 
the same fact. These things hav- 
ing been settled, the policy of the 
brewery was next formulated in 
detail, and an advanced stand was 
taken which necessitated with- 
drawal from the local association 
of brewers. 

It was decided to confine the 
business to the clean, responsible 
trade, and as a meth- 
od of making effective 
all subsequent promo- 
tion, both in selling 
and advertising, to 
maintain also the in- 
pection service for 
the purpose of insur- 
ing cleanliness in the 
dispensing places and 
making possible a 
uniform quality of 
draught beer being 
served by every Acme 
beer distributor. 

This inspection serv- 
ice has worked out very well. The 
inspector goes around with tools 
and looks over the refrigerator, 
beer pumps and faucet, sees that 
proper pressure is applied, that 
the temperature is right, and that 
everything is neat and clean. 

This service meets with the ap- 
proval of the draught beer dis- 
penser because it insures his 
serving Acme beer under the best 
conditions. It saves him worry. 
At first, it seemed to the trade an 
exaggerated case, almost a pre- 
tense, but the management be- 
lieved it was necessary and is 
now satisfied that it was right 
about it. No matter how much 
the customer has invested in the 
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The dealer. 


He is the reason for 
consumer advertising. 


You advertise—in gen- 
eral magazines—to get to 
the consumer. 


in the 
to get the 


You advertise 
trade press 
dealer. = 

You want him to tie up 
to your demand. 

A man chose the Associ- 
ated Sunday Magazines,— 

—first: For dealer influ- 
ence. 

The dealer knows the 
Associated—as part of his 
local newspaper; the paper 
he reads, advertises in. 

—secondly: For distribu- 
tion. 

The Associated Sunday 
Magazines are read every 
week by 1,400,000+ fam- 
ilies, in and around twelve 
of America’s greatest shop- 
ping centers— 

—where buying is 
biggest — 

—where salesmen work 
with least effort. 

He advertised. 

He saw the power of the 
Associated from another 
new angle: 

—dealers went into the 
newspapers with announce- 
ments that tied up with his 
magazine advertising. 

Manufacturer and re- 
tailer 
—in the same homes— 
—on the same day. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 
New-York Tribune 
Boston Post 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
Tree eee 
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Advertising to Doctors 


—the use of appropriate copy in properly 

selected mediums —is the best result- 
e * e . . e 

bringing proposition in the business world 

to-day. 

Manufacturers of shoes, clothing, furniture, vehicles, automobiles, 
foods, toilet articles, high-grade soaps, sanitary appliances, hygienic 
products—anything in fact that appeals to the physician both in his 
professonal capacity as the adviser of the family and as a discrim- 


inating buyer—will do well to investigate the exceptional opportu- 
nities presented by the 


SIX 


‘Recognized by discriminating advertisers 
as the leading monthly medical journals of 
America.” 






































Clean, high-class and influential, these publications unquestionably 
offer to acceptable advertisers the quickest, most economical and 
most effective way of reaching over 100,000 different doctors every 
month. 

An inexpensive but exceedingly effective campaign to the Ameri 
can medical profession is possible through the aid of these reputable 
publications, a campaign that will not only make whatever lay adver 
tising a firm may be doing doubly effective, but that can be relied 
upon to build up a patronage that may easily become one of the 
most valuable assets of a business. 

It is a significant fact that every firm that has ever systematically 
a ge ‘the Big Six” has achieved real and permanent success. 

Why not investigate the whole proposition in its relation to your 
business? You may be surprised to find that you have been neglect 
ing a field that holds unlimited possibilities. 


ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 
S. De Witt Clough, Sec’y. 


Merlin W. Childs, Western Rep., A. D. McTighe, Eastern Rep., 
1606 Tribune Building, 286 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


American ay Clin. Med Chicago, 7 


ROE TOUT, GE SULBOTY occ cccccvecccccccecces New York, N. 

PRE UNDG cic. dc'e 2 6.0 600 00 64 95 095 50.0009 6s, RO, Xs 
ReOS NE, FOUTRL 5.65 50.5 <.0.0.55 50.0 0015 5.456 06 been ey SORRY DAO. 
Medical Council Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette Detroit, Mich. 
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product that he dispenses, wheth- 
er it be a café or a soda fountain, 
the tendency is to leave the de- 
tails to the help, and the help, not 
being highly paid or particularly 
interested, do not assume the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the prod- 
uct sold up to a high standard. 
This inspection service supplies 
the needed care. It goes without 
saying that the service is much 
appreciated by dealers and forms 
a strong talking point for the 
Acme salesmen. 

In formulating the policy the 
attitude of the pub- 


The Acme plan was entirely 
different. To make the plan ef- 
fective it was necessary to select 
men unacquainted with the li- 
quor trade and train them to mer- 
chandise the Acme beer along 
new lines. 

When these men were taken on 
they were told that they were not 
in this old line of business and 
that while an occasional cigar, 
etc, might be passed out, the 
house would give them only $2 
a day to cover all incidentals and 
it did not care whether they spent 


et 





lic and the trend of 





the times in respect 
to prohibition were 
carefully weighed. 
It was decided to be 
entirely independent 
of the reckless dis- 


Grocers in San Srancisco, die io liefern konnen 
ACME BIER 
»Das gesundheitfordernde Bier, 


Sie hoennen jetzt Acme Bier in Slaschen fuer den Hausgebrauch von 





den auj dieser Seite nambaft g h 


unternehmenden Grocers beziehen. 








tributors of liquor 
and the classes of 


Gs ist dasselbe kracitige, nahrhaite Acme Bier, welches das Heidelberg, 





trade that are not 


den Portola-Couvre u. andere San Sranciscos Cafes so populaer gemacht hat. 








cleen and legitimate. 


‘San Srancisco | 


Wir glaubden, dass Acme Bier sowohi 








binsichtlich der 
wie des Geschmacks 





This largely cur- 
tailed the field for 
business in the be- 
ginning, but it has 
already reflected 
favorably upon the 
Acme company and 
will do so to a great- 
er extent in the fu- 
ture. 

It is almost a tra- 
dition in the brew- 
ing industry that a 





das beste und vollwertigste Bier ist, welches irgend ein 
Braumeister sum Absiehen auf Slaschen fuer Ihren Haus- 
ne ate gebrauch gebraut hat. 





sales organization 
must be made up of 
men who have been 
identified with the 
business. It is sup- 
posed to be neces- 


























sary for them to be 
“good fellows,” that 
is, willing to drink 
and lavish spenders. 
[heir day begins in the late after- 
noon and continues until two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 
Ten, twenty and at times, with 
some, even fifty dollars a day is 
allowed the representative and he 
is expected to spend it in promot- 
ing his special brand of beer. 
This is the custom all through 
the trade. The average amount 
will probably figure at about $15 
a day. 


GERMAN PAPER 


COPY SHOWING DEALERS’ 


ARE USED 


HOW NAMES 


it or not; their function was to 
explain what could be done with 
Acme beer. 

The plan was to sell the beer 
on its merit as merchandise that 
could be resold at a profit; that 
was the keynote of the solicita- 
tion: it was put on a business or 
efficiency basis. Thus, night 
work, spending a large amount in 
entertaining and other customs 
of soliciting the trade were cut 
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off at a stroke. The large amounts 
which would have been spent in 
this inflated form of promotion 
were diverted to more effective 
channels. 

When the new kind of sales- 
men were taken on they were 
trained and supervised by the 
agency and then after some 
months of work under supervis- 
ion were turned over to the brew- 
ery to work from that office. 
They received a very thorough 
training. They were educated as 
to merchandising methods in oth- 
er lines and then they were asked 
to compare the principles and 
facts shown there with the selling 
of bottled beer. It was demon- 
strated that they could go out and 
show the retailer that Acme beer 
paid a profit, that the scientific de- 
livery system enabled the dealer 
to stock up frequently, that the 
investment was small. Then they 
were shown how they could make 
use of the advertising argument 
and describe to the dealer what 
was to be accomplished and what 
the brewery’s policy was and why 
the trade should support a policy 
of this kind which would tend to 
lift it up to a higher level. 


HANDLING THE MEN 


Each day’s work was checked 
up by the sales manager, sales 
talks were smoothed out, helpful 
hints were tabulated and a strik- 
ing solicitation finally developed 
in this manner. Where unusually 
hard propositions were found, a 
man from the agency went out 
and worked with the salesman to 
overcome the handicap. Every 
Thursday the wagon men and 
salesmen were called into the of- 
fice and the work of the week was 
passed in review. A half hour 
talk on salesmanship was given 
by Mr. Eberhard or someone else 
in the organization and special in- 
structions were also given on how 
to interest different classes of the 
trade and combat objections and 
complaints. 

Many of the brewery’s custom- 
ers, for example, are Greeks. 
The name itself, “Acme,” is from 
the Greek. Consequently, at the 
time of the Greco-Turkish War it 
was good business to get the sales 








and wagon men in and fill them 
up with details of the history of 
Greece, its historical relations 
with Turkey, and the progress of 
the war. The Acme salesmen be- 
came so interested that they took 
particular pains to memorize 
many Greek words and names 
and so be able to converse intel- 
ligently and sympathetically with 
Greek customers when calling on 
them. 


NEW PROBLEMS FOR THE GOODS 


Through these efforts and the 
advertising which will presently 
be described a large demand has 
been created not only for the 
draught beer but for the bottled 
beer as well. 

The bottled beer presented new 
problems. For instance, there 
was the question of a label. The 
first move after the situation had 
been studied and the market de- 
termined was to take up the 
question of the label and make a 
careful investigation as to the 
ideal color, type, size, relation to 
table, etc. 

Some very interesting table 
tests were made on this question. 
Bottles of different brands of 
beer were brought in and put on 
the restaurant tables scattered 
around through the room and 
then were judged from different 
distances, from a sitting position 
and from a standing position. It 
was found that a good label with 
good lettering and pleasing design 
could be read about two tables 
away, say at about fifteen to 
eighteen feet. In this way it was 
found possible to estimate just 
how much advertising value each 
label had. After that was deter- 
mined, a label. was devised for 
the Acme bottle which is believed 
to have the maximum advertising 
value without being too expensive. 

The next step in the selling 
plan was to study the methods of 
delivery and to make analysis of 
the local territory, the consum- 
ers and all other factors that 
would assist in conducting an 
efficient delivery system. Routes 
were planned to avoid unneces- 
sary side trips by eliminating cer- 
tain trade that was not well 
placed for regular runs and cover- 
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Selling to 
Electric Railways 


is profitable business for several reasons. The buy- 
ers are big and responsible, and they must buy. 
Further, they eagerly seek whatever decreases con- 
struction, maintenance or operating costs, or serves 
to increase their income. 


Manufacturers whose products fit into this field are 
in the fortunate position of being able to get in 
touch with all the operating companies through one 
medium—the 


Electric Railway Journal 


Its weekly circulation is equivalent to an average 
of eight copies for every individually owned and 
operated electric railway in the United States. 


You can’t very well overestimate the advertising 
value of a publication which is so universally rec- 
ognized as the médium through which practically 
everybody of importance in the field keeps in touch 
with his industry. 


If you make or sell anything that electric railways 
use or should use, ask yourself, “How can I take 
advantage of the above facts?” 





Engineering 
Record 






Sample Copies 






Electrical 









The authority World _ rates and particulars con- 
on civil engi- wah . : 

neering and For 88 years cerning copy-service of dem- 
Wolly de Via on. onstrated efficiency await a 
lation 19,500. culation 20,000. sign of interest from you. 








— | oo McGraw Publishing 
Te Dae Company, Inc. 





1884. Weekly 
circulation 
8,000. 


Metallurgy 
and industrial 
chemistry. Cir- 
culation 5,700. 






239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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MOUSE Looxs 

BETTER WHITE 
PAINTING 
MATERIALS 





MIXWELL 
Decorators 


anes Great Pmt Come te ome Vath Pate 
WHITE. HARDWARE & CK 
43 Linaeed St. Lead burg 





National Lead. Company 


lll BROADWAY 
New York, 
Feb. 25th, 1913. 


Harold Ives Co. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

It gives us pleasure to hand you”herewith an 
additional list of requestsfor "Dutch Boy" lantern slides. 
We think it an effective form of advertising and are well 
satisfied with the proposition. The efficient work of your 
organization in coloring the slides and the prompt attention 
given to our orders has assisted greatly in making "Dutch 
Boy" lantern slides popular with our customers. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY. 


oa AnH 
EHL/BD Manager Advertising Depa?tment. 


We will gladly send sample slides and explain how 
you may profitably employ this up-to-date selling aid. 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BLDG, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ing these at less frequent inter- 
vals in special runs. 

When the campaign started, 
Acme Beer was found to be 
known to less than 14 out of ev- 
ery 100 people interviewed by an 
investigator. Eight months after 
the campaign was started, the per- 
centage was not less than 68 in 
any section, and the highest was 
82. And it was usually named as 
one of the local advertised beers 
of high quality. 

The first advertising appropri- 
ation was small. It was confined 
to certain sections of San Fran- 
cisco and to selected suburbs, the 
radius of action being limited to 
approximately a 50 mile circle 
south, east and north. 

The first requirement of the 
campaign was to secure adequate 
distribution and the co-operation 
of the dealers. To do this eco- 
nomically, a plan was adopted 
different from that of any of the 
competitive breweries. Page 
newspaper space was used to list 
those dealers who stocked Acme 
Beer, and offer prizes to those 
who sold the largest quantities. 
The dealers were then visited by 
salesmen, also by talks and by 
letters through the mail over the 
signature of the brew master. 
Two hundred special window dis- 
plays in favorably located stores 
supplemented the initial advertis- 
ing. 


WHITE LETTERS ON BLACK GROUND 


The second step was to use 150 
selected billboards for an 8-sheet 
poster of white letters on a black 
background to emphasize the 
name. Small newspaper copy 
then reproduced the poster. In 
the street cars freak problems or 
puzzle advertising alternated with 
simple statements on cards all in 
black and white, telling about the 
process of brewing and quality of 
Acme Beer. The freak problems 
or puzzle cards in 400 street cars 
going only into appropriate neigh- 
borhoods did much to make Acme 
Beer known. Hundreds of an- 
Swers to the unanswerable came 
in and thousands wondered what 
Acme would do next. 

Acme is said to have been the 
only beer that effectively used the 


_ipating the baseball season. 
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“Home Industry” argument for 
a short time. 

The third step was to secure 
lists of bottled beer consumers to- 
taling 14,600 names from the bet- 
ter class of grocery and liquor 
stores. To each of these names 
was sent a series of letters, one on 
the stationery of the Heidelberg 
Inn and another on the stationery 
of the Portola-Louvre, both being 
facsimiles of letters addressed to 
the brewery, telling why these 
two large popular restaurants had 
selected Acme Beer as their ex- 
clusive draught beer. This was 
followed with envelope enclosures 
and a neatly prepared note pre- 
senting a ticket good for a quart 
bottle of Acme Beer, good at the 
store of any dealer. These tick- 
ets of course were redeemed from 
the dealer on presentation to the 
drivers. Over 8,000 tickets were 
presented and the undelivered 
portion of the list was only about 
6 per cent. 

The fourth step was to use 
street car cards, with copy antic- 
Ping 
Bodie, one of the popular stars, 
home for the winter season, was 
employed to work for Acme Beer 
and suitable street car and news- 
paper copy on the local sporting 
pages was used to play up what 
he had to say about Acme Beer. 

A select number of suburban 
railroad bulletin boards were 
rented, and a color scheme and 
wording adopted after careful 
study that to-day is one of the 
best in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, according to a poll taken 
recently among men supposed to 
know sign values. 

After the baseball season was 
under way, the posting was con- 
tinued and straight name public- 
ity was featured in solid black 
and white street car cards, and 
newspaper copy made up of brief 
statements was used, largely in 
the outside towns. The _ big 
painted sign at the ball-grounds 
was leased and many grocers’ 
walls were painted. The copy 
on the big sign in the ball-grounds 
was changed several times dur- 
ing the season to keep it alive. 

One statement made an espe- 
cially favorable impression, a guar- 
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In Three Days’ Time 
Last Week 


the circulation of The Boston Herald in- 
creased 20,000 a day net paid. 


How did it happen? One of the other 
Boston papers in the morning field raised 
its price from one cent to three cents, and 
its readers turned to the only one-cent Inde- 
pendent Republican paper in the field— 
The Herald. 


The added circulation came without 
solicitation—and will stick. With a daily 
circulation well over 200,000 The Herald 
and its evening edition, The Traveler- 
Herald, give the national advertiser more 
for his money than he can get elsewhere in 
New England. 


All the big advertising men say they 
want to know what circulation a paper has, 
how it’s distributed, and who reads it. 
We got out a booklet some weeks ago show- 
ing all this. Why not write in and tell us 
to send you this booklet? 


Represented in the foreign field by the 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York Chicago St. Louis 

















J 
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antee to consumer of satisfaction 
or refund of cost made over the 
signature of the brew master. In 
reality, no one took it up, but 
many commented favorably to the 
investigator when the latter was 
making his monthly inquiries. 

Another popular stunt was the 
featuring of August, the popular 
waiter of the Heidelberg Café, on 
the street car cards. A _ special 
lithographed poster was also pre- 
pared and put out on the boards 
showing August hugging a stein 
of Acme. 

It was found about this time 
that the rich hop flavor of Acme 
Beer had drawn some criticism 
from those who liked sweet beer. 
These people said it was “differ- 
ent,” and they did not like the 
flavor. To meet this objection 
car cards and other copy were 
used emphasizing the fact that 
Acme Beer was brewed to be dif- 
ferent, that it tasted different, 
and that it was different, because 
all of the rich hop flavor had been 
retained. In other words, the 


complaints were capitalized and | 
made talking points. This turned | 


out to be one of the best moves 
made. 


Distribution in some of the | 
favorably located smaller nearby | 


| watches? Young Thomas is 


towns was also gradually devel- 
oped by these methods. 

This winter’s advertising cam- 
paign provides only for car card 
copy in colors appropriate to the 
season. Later other mediums will 
be used. 


A special holiday salesman’s | 


campaign to stimulate dealers’ 
co-operation was conducted dur- 
ing that season. 


As a result of these methods, | 


the Acme Brewing Company’s 
business both on bottled and 
draught beer has shown a very 
substantial growth. 





| 
! 
| 
| 


The campaign appropriation for | 


1913 will be about twice the size 
of the past year, which was, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, 
less than the appropriation of any 
competitive brewery and less than 
half that of any other local brew- 
ery. The product both in bottles 
and barrels was sold, it is stated, 
for a higher average price than 
that of any other brewery on the 
Pacific Coast. 











FREE! 


A drawing by a member of the 
St. Nicholas League 


Are YouFree 


to Consider a New Market? 


You keep on advertising 
to the market 
and with good results. But 
sell Thomas Smith, aged 
fourteen years, your collars; 
food your 


“grown-ups” 


your products ; 
much easier to convince than 
Mr. James T. 


Brown, aged 
fifty years, and furthermore 
Thomas Smith will be wear- 
ing things, eating things and 
using things much 
than Mr. Brown. 


longer 


Why are some of you good 
folks putting off that work 
of selling which you will 


have to do some day? 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 


Union Square New York 
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HOW TO REMEDY DEFECTS 
OF CITY ADVERTISING 


WHY MUCH OF THE MUNICIPAL 
ADVERTISING SEEMS TO HAVE 
FAILED—TROUBLE NOT WITH COPY 
BUT DUE TO LACK OF APPRECIA- 
TION OF THE POSITION IN WHICH 
THE MANUFACTURER IS WHO IS 
LOOKING FOR A NEW _ FACTORY 
SITE—-SOME SUGGESTED REME- 
DIES 


By W. R. Messenger. 


The reason. why so many man- 
ufacturers do not respond d'rect- 
ly to the advertising of cities, 
although they might be influenced 
by it, are the same as those that 
lead many manufacturers to re- 
frain from announcing that they 
are in the market for a factory 


site. The reasons are as follows: 
First—Many manufacturers do 
not wish their competitors to 


know their plans. 

Second—In the case of the re- 
moval of an established factory, 
the manufacturers often do not 
wish their customers to know of 
the contemplated change, which 
might disturb business. 

Third—The manufacturer often 
does not wish his employees to 
know of the contemplated re- 
moval, which might disorganize 
the working force before the re- 
moval took place. 

Fourth—The manufacturer of- 
ten does not wish his bankers or 
creditors unnecessarily disturbed 
about a removal which will not 
take effect before six months or 
a year. 

In addition to the natural busi- 
ness reasons above which make 
manufacturers reluctant volun- 
tarily to announce their plans or 
to respond directly to advertising, 
is their ignorance of the merits 
or demerits of var-ous locations. 
The officers or d rectors of man- 
ufacturing plants have occasion 
for removal or the establishment 
of branches usually only once in 
a term of years, and they there- 
fore are not well informed and 
are reluctant to investigate the 
advantages of various locations. 
I know of no other equally im- 
portant decision to be made in 


INK 


the business life of a factory which 
is often made as. blindly or as 
recklessly as the decision on a 
factory location or the tenacity 
with which a factory remains in 
an economically disadvantageous 
location. 

There was called to my atten- 
tion only a few days ago a man- 
ufacturer of national reputation 
and a large advertiser who erect- 
ed a branch with apparently lit- 
tle or no investigation of the re- 
quirements which would be made 
upon the branch or the facilities 
at hand to supply such require- 
ments. An industrial representa- 
tive of the community recognized 
some of the impractical features 
of the location and, offering his 
services in a public-spirited and 
advisory capac ty. was told that 
when he was wanted he would be 
sent for. The manufacturer at 
present is experiencing consider- 
able loss which he could easily 
have avoided. 

A prominent business man and 
a director in a number of man- 
ufacturing enterprises told me a 
short time ago of a factory be- 
ing established by one of his com- 
panies, producing a well-known 
and advertised product, in which 
he is a stockholder and a director. 
A New England city offered free 
land and a bonus of $50,000, to be 
paid by the community, based on 
a percentage of the annual pay- 
roll which the plant developed 
The director showed me a type- 
written copy of his resolution, 
presented at the directors’ meet- 
ing of his company, doubling the 
amount of land they would ac- 
cept and doubling also the bonus 
to be paid on the basis of an en- 
larged pay-roll. He _ estimated 
that the plant, once established, 
would eventually be enlarged, and 
that they might as well make pro- 
vision at the start for the extra 
land required, which at present 
could be secured free, and also 
for the extra bonus, which prob- 
ably would not be offered later. 
His enlarged proposal was ac- 
cepted by his company and by the 
town. ‘This shows how anxious 
cities are to get new industries 
and new pay-rolls. 

This particular city and par- 
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The woods are 
full of them. 





ND so are our New Unit Sample 

Books full of timely suggestions 
for advertising men. Isn’t it worth 
while to send for them and have a 
flow- of ideas on tap at all times? 
Will Bradley and a score of other 
designers and printers have made 
these the most valuable Sample 
Books ever produced. They are ar- 
ranged in four groups for your con- 
venience in consulting Strathmore 
Papers for every purpose. 


Strathmore Quality 


Book, Writing and Cover Papers 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers Group No. 8. Cover Papers and 


for all kinds of business station- Bristols. The finest collection 
; of Cover Papers and Bristols 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill made. For catalog covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 
Group No. 2, Deckle Edge Book Group No. 4 Announcement 
a ful ioe Noe : Stocks. These show sheets and 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers envelopes to match for any 
in smooth and rough surfaces, kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S. A. 
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Organize 
Systematize 
then Advertise 


We claim that these 
three fundamentals are 
essential to successful 
merchandising. 

We also claim that re- 
gardless of the propo- 
sition—be it baby car- 
riages, automobiles, 
shovels, cement, cloth- 
ing, food, or anything 
else—these three factors 
must be taken up in the 
rotation given in order 
to attain the maximum 
of success. 

When we look into your 
selling problems we fol- 
low this plan religiously 





and would not think of . 


letting a client go ahead 
with his advertising be- 
fore the work of organ- 
izing and systematizing 
was fully complete. 

It is quite likely that 
your proposition could 
be bettered—made more 
successful—if treated in 
this way. You can tell 
by giving us the data. 
We will put our time 
against yours in order 
to see. A letter to us 
will certainly start 
something. Write it to- 
day. 


The 
Washington 
Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Richmond, Virginia 
Baltimore, Maryland 








ticular factory came together by 
chance. So far as I know, the 
city never advertised itself and 
the manufacturer made no gen- 
eral announcement of his require- 
ments for a location. That city 
is probably just as anxious to 
get more factories as it was to 
get that particular factory, but 
manufacturers do not know about 
it. Doubtless other manufactur- 
ers would like to figure on that 
city’s offer, but the manufactur- 
ers do not announce that they are 
in the market. 

That city would probably get 
just as good pay-rolls without pay- 
ing any bonus, or only a small 
percentage of the bonus it of- 
fered, if the city only thought so. 
It just grabbed at the one manu- 
facturing establishment it chanced 
to be in touch w’th at the time. 

New York City doesn’t give 
free land or bonuses to get new 
factories, but it has 25,000 manu- 
facturing establishments, employ- 
ing over 600,000 wage earners, 
and pays in salaries annually 
over $500,000,000, and produces 
manufactured goods valued at 
over $2,000,000,000, which is one- 
tenth of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the United States, and 
about equal to the total amount 
of merchandise exports of the 
entire country. 

A number of American cities 
have advertised their industrial 
advantages spasmodically. Buf- 
falo ran one or two full-page ad- 
vertisements in the Saturday 
Evening Post and then it ended. 
Other cities have made _ similar 
spurts. The mortality of munici- 
pal advertisers, and especially of 
industrial site advertisers, is very 
high. 

I do not propose to suggest 
remedies for each of the difficul- 
ties mentioned, but I may sug- 
gest at least an improvement. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


A manufacturer, if in the mar- 
ket for a location but not desir- 
ing to make an announcement di- 
rectly, can do so through a re- 
sponsible second party. Thus a 
bank or trust company could 
make the announcement by ad- 
vertising in such mediums as nat- 
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urally reach the commercial or- 
ganizations in cities within the 
territory to be considered. 

Or the announcement could be 
made by the publication, stating 
the character of the industry, the 
annual pay-roll, the facilities re- 
quired, such as land area, labor 
supply and_ shipping facilities. 
The publication could receive the 
responses from various cities and 
turn them over to the manufac- 
turer, in just the same way as 
manufacturers and other business 
houses advertise for help without 
their identity being known. This 
method has not been applied as 
it might to factory site require- 
ments. The publication could, of 
course investigate and guarantee 
the responsibility of the. adver- 
tiser, just as daily newspaper and 
other publications guarantee the 
responsibility of advertisers seek- 
ing employees or capital. 

There has been much discus- 
sion as to why copy advertising 
the advantages of a city has not 
been apparently more successful 
and continuous, and the results 
traceable more directly to the ad- 
vertising. 

The answer is rather simple. 

First—Newspapers have given 
municipal advertising practically 
no consideration whatever. 

Se ond—Street car advertising 
companies have given it practic- 
ally no consideration. 

Third—Billboard and _ electric 
sign companies have given it 
practically no consideration. St. 
Louis had an illuminated sign in 
New York at Times Square 
which was visible for a time to 
a patient investigator. I. have 
visited St. Louis and I- know 
something of its enterprise and 
resources, and it was a pity to 
have it represented in New York 
by that little flicker, which I am 
quite sure no single one of the 
leading business men of St. Louis 
would have permitted to have rep- 
resented his own business. 

Fourth —Advertising agencies 
have given it little consideration. 
Only a short time ago I was talk- 
ing to the head of one of the 
largest advertising agencies, and 
told him of a municipal advertis- 
inv appropriation which I judged 


Five 
Times One 
Are SIX . 


Each apple by 
itself is deliciously 
attractive, but all of 
them together in the 
basket have an extra attraction. 


The trade of a 
single consumer is 
worth while, but the 
trade of a family is 
worth five times as much. 








Every one in the 
family has a hun- 
dred wants, and the 
family together has 
- an extra hundred. 





Every copy of The 
Youth’s Companion 
goes to a family aver- 
aging five and is the 
Companion of all. It reaches 
them all. In its columns you 
may reach them all. 





29 THE YOUTH’S: 
7% COMPANION 


Perry Mason Company, Publishers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: 910 Flatiron Building 
Chicago Office: 122 South Michigan Boulevard 
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would be about $50,000 and which 
was available and which would 
be foolishly spent unless some- 
one went in and directed it prop- 
erly. He said that municipal ad- 
vertising was not profitable to 
them. There were, he said, too 
many committees and boards and 
officers who all wanted to med- 
dle with it. He said he would 
rather advertise a good bean that 
people could eat every day or a 
brand of shoes that they could 
wear. The advertiser would 
know and apprec’ate when the 
advertising was protitable and the 
public would know and. appreci- 
ate when the goods were satisfac- 


tory. The account would grow, 
he said, and the agency would 
benefit. 


Fifth—Some of the weekly or 
monthly publications have given 
the subject some attention. The 
multiplicity of their municipal 
advertisements is more conspic- 
uous than the continuity. 

Sixth— Municipal advertisers 
apparently overlook the funda- 
mental difference between the aim 
and the result of municipal ad- 
vertising and most advertising. 
Most advertising is designed ta 
d‘stribute goods. Municipal ad. 
vertising is just the reverse. Its 
purpose is to attract men and 
capital and enterprise to itself. 
Possibly the nearest approach to 
the purpose of municipal adver- 
tising is that of colleges and 
schools. These don’t appeal to 
permanent res‘dents, but they do 
ask that young men or women 
ieave their homes and spend three 
or four years and considerable 
money at a given institution in 
a given city. This class of ad- 
vertising is often better done. or 
perhaps usually better done, than 
municipal advertising. 

The newer form “of maunicipal 
government which is being ap- 
plied to many cities could be ap- 
plied with profit to municipal ad- 
vertisng. This commission form 
of municipal government, which 
concentrates considerable author- 
ity, and consequently considerable 
responsibility. with a very few 
men, has already been adopted 
by about 200 different cities, in- 
cluding such cities as Pittsburgh, 


Memphis, Dallas and St. Paul. In 
Massachusetts Lowell, Lynn and 
other cities have this concentrated 
form of government. 

Municipal commercial adver- 
tising might be very greatly im- 
proved if it were conducted on 
this same general policy. It is 
the theory of nearly every board 
of trade and commercial organi- 
zation to have its entire mem. 
bership as active as possible, but 
there are some features of the 
work which could be executed 
with greater profit by the meth- 
ods applied to any other busi- 
ness. If the directors and stock- 
holders of the National Biscuit 
Company all tried to run the ad- 
vertising, it might not increase 
the dividends. 

An example of the value of 
employing a capable and re- 
sponsible representative for mu- 
nicipal advertising is shown in 
connection with expositions when 
the city is usually so busy 
that it is forced to adopt this 
policy, and the results are usu- 
ally more effective. For instance, 
compare the advertising of the 
St. Louis Exposition with the 
single illuminated sign in New 
York, presumably _ representing 
the city of St. Louis. 

Trade papers are read quite 
generally by manufacturers in 
the lines of business they repre- 
sent, but so far as I have ob- 
served, municipalities advertis‘ng 
for factories have not used them 
very largely, although it would 
seem natural, if a city wants fac- 
tories, to advertise to people who 
have factories or who are estab- 
lishing them, especially when it 
is known that out of our total 
population there are only at most 
two or three hundred thousand 
having manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

ee ee 
EXTENT OF NOVELTY 
TISING BUSINESS 


The National Association of Adver- 
tising Novelty Manufacturers wil! hold 
their ninth annual convention at New 

York, March 11 to 15, 1913, at which 
time officers for ensuing year will be 
elected. This association consists of 80 
manufacturers in this line doing an an- 
nual business of $30,167,000 for a total » 
capital of $10,500,000 invested and em- 
ploying 16,3856 people. 


ADVER-: 
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Have You Anything to Sel 


to the 


440,000 Families of Chicago? 


There is a salesman at your service calling 
on 194,000 of these families weekdays and 
over 300,000 on Sundays, besides a large 
number of families outside of Greater 
Chicago. This salesman is the 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


The Audit Company of New York cer- 
tifies to its 


Net Paid Circulation in January 
Daily - - 212,749 
Sunday - 555,966 


In February these figures have increased 
to Daily 233,654, and Sunday 599,816. 


The Examiner reaches more Chicago 
homes weekdays than any two other morning 
newspapers, and more homes Sundays than 
all other Chicago newspapers combined. 


Let us tell you how we have established 
new advertisers in the Chicago market. 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


M. D. HUNTON, Eastern Representative 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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URRENT NEWS in a new form—the monthly story§LO 


merly told in our little magazine 


explains how we co-o 


with our customers in solving sales problems by the 


Poster, Mail Order, Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Mag *' 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, Chicago “ 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, President WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President H. A. GROTH, “For 











A true sportsman does not quit the field 
because he missed the first shot. 

The warm-blooded advertisement, the 
one that reaches for the heart before it ap- 
peals to the head—wins. 

The person who writes for a sample 
will ¢ry it: the person you threw it at will 
dodge it. 

To tell an advertising story briefly and 
quickly usually takes a long time—for the 
copy writer. 

Imitation is a useless folly. To rise above 
the commonplace it is necessary to do some- 
thing different. 

Earnestness comes from just one thing 
belief. And belief comes from knowl- 
edge. And knowledge is power — which 
is ‘‘punch.”’ 

The man who sits in the crowded city 
and plans an advertising campaign without 
knowledge of the tremendous expanse of 
this country is at almost as great a disadvan- 
tage as the man out on the prairies who 
knows nothing of the congestion of the 
cities. 


**Conference copy’’ brought the Cole 
Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, more 
than 18,000 requests for information, on an 
expenditure of $10,000. 

There’s no mystery about the success of 
Cole Motor Cars—you have only to meet 
J. J. Cole and see how he inspires all with 
whom he comes in contact to do their best 
in co-operation with him. Proofs of maga- 
zine, newspaper and trade paper advertise- 
ments used in the Cole Motor Co.’s cam- 
paign will be sent to any Messenger reader 
en request. 





A MAGAZINE THAT Yoh 1 
SHOULD STUDY |‘ 


A great many people consider the ¥ » 
Magazine for January the very bet § ™ 
magazine they’ve ever seen—it em The 
an advertising campaign, an organizaithe cc 
policy and an institution’s influence. Mphere 

Instead of being a folder in whicifanizat 
displayed the different advertisementgind un 
constitute the campaign, it is writtemyisti 
made up just as any magazine is. Itustor 
tains special articles on grape cultiv@pund. 
aud the development of the 
Chautauqua grape belt. It 
tellsthe story of the growth 
of the Welch Grape Juice 
Company, andit gives some 
very helpful, gingery sales 
talk that will help the 
salesman who wants to 
know how to interest a 
customer in any product. 

The coverdesign is beau- 
tiful. It is one of the illus- 
trations for the Welch ad- pte 
vertising campaign, butasit @ @A s 
is used on the front cover it showphra 
distinctively beautiful quality of the qver w 
when separated from the text of theadfhing p 
tisement for which it was drawn. Ks 

These Welch illustrations for the Both ¢h 
campaign are really wonderful. TheyMr jt y 
a distinct advance in illustrating advettiftom ¢j 
Not many magazines secure such exce 
illustrations for their stories. It 

The entire magazine, we believe, § 
how the spirit of an institution calf 
reflected and emphasized in its publicitf® 

We have some copies of this Wg The 
Magazine for January, and any adv ould, 
or advertising manager who will wnle}igant 
requesting one, will receive it, prowdegpgantz: 
still have one when his request comes pur cus 


aay 
nd at 
yume 
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Mahin Service 
Increases 
Sales Efficiency 

















GG O 





TENTH FLOOR Monroe BUILDING 













ANS—OR THE PHRASES 
THAT PULL 

Almost anybody who reads can tell you 

tantly what is meant by such phrases as 

ese: 


ly story 
ve CO~0 


“From Contented Cows.” 


“Invest Your Son in Des Moines.” 
GROTH, Seq 


[AT YO 
UDY 


ider the Vi 
very best 
n—it emb 
n organiza 
nfluence, 
‘r in whid 
srtisementi 


| "For Your Children’s Heirlooms.”” 


"Get the Welch Habit—It’s One That Won’t Get 
You.” 


"Certain-teed Roofing.” 
"Unit Molded Tires.” 
"Vitalized Rubber.” 




























The above phrases were evolved through 
he conference feature of Mahin Service, 
here. our customers and the Mahin or- 
pniation work together enthusiastically 
dunderstandingly. These phrases were 


is writtemxisting in the institutional policies of the 
ne is. It@ustomers or they would not have been 
rape cultiv@bund, 

<6 | They are more than catch phrases. They 

gd Barc selling arguments which are memorized 


the readers of the advertising. They 

hean something. ‘They are angles of hu- 
an appeal, 

We do not dash such phrases off, nor do 

yeanalyze and prepare advertising in an off- 

and manner. Good advertising knowl- 

| hige means an understanding of copy, sales 

\| lans, mediums—and the selective ability 

hich chooses the best of each for your 


E urposes, 

™ A A successful advertising ‘‘slogan’’, or 
r it show—phmse which may be repeated over and 
ty of the @ver with telling effect, is not as the usual 
xt of the aighing plucked from the blue sky. 
jrawn. It is evolved naturally and logically by 
~ “= both the advertiser and his representatives, 
ul. They 


it may be developed from suggestions 


ting advertifiiom either one. 


e such exct 
Se 
> believe, 8 
‘itution Cal 
its publici 
of this W§ The keynote of an advertising campaign 


It is a phrase or expression which 

y fits the product or the proposition 
ud at the same time conveys real selling 
igument. 






1 any advemould originate within the advertiser’s own 
) will wrte—tganization. ‘This means that we, as an 
> it, provide@ganization, must have the confidence of 


uest comes Pur Customers, so that we can intelligently 








comprehend and develop a successful adver- 
tising policy. 

In our relations with our customers we 
emphasize the ‘‘conference idea’’ as being 
the best method to originate and develop 
sales and merchandising ideas which should 
be the basis of the ‘‘copy.”’ 

It may be that your particular business 
will not suggest a phrase that can become 
so thoroughly identified with it:as to serve 
you as the ones quoted above do the com- 
panies whose business they advertise. But 
certainly your business has not only some 
but many angles of salient human appeal, 
many features which can be so described 
as to fix the buying impulse in the minds 
of the public. 

We work with you to make your pro- 
ducts known, liked and bought. 

We would rather have a conference with 
you in our office, because here you see for 
yourself what we are and what we are 
doing, even better than we can tell you or 
write you. 





We occupy the entire 10th floor of the new Monroe’ 
Building, corner Michigan Ave. and Monroe St,, the 
best located offices in Chicago, half a block from the 
Chicago Athletic Club, next door to Illinois Athletic 
Club, across the street from the University Club, and 
within convenient walking distance of the best botels 


Real Salesmanship Is True Service 


A personal salesman whose work serves 
the customer is worth all he costs—he in- 
creases the value of what he sells. 

The bringing about of co-operation be- 
tween our customers’ salesmen and their 
advertising is a special form of our service. 

Salesmen profit by advertising because it 
gives them time to become expert and 
worth more in the things which personal 
salesmanship alone can do. 


Advertising is an organized form of sales- 
manship. ‘The customer gains thereby, 
because advertising performs, at a less cost, 
what otherwise must be the work of per- 
sonal salesmanship. 
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THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


REVISED TO MARCH Isat, 1913, 





General Display (Special Notice) Advertising... . 
Reading Notices on Cable Page (774 nor ice 4re rt fas 


PRICE PEB LINE. 
SUNDAY, WEEK DAYS. 
50 40 





*80 80 








RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


PRICE —_ LINE 





PRICE PER LINE 
SUN- WEEK 

















WEEK 
Bay. Divs. DAY. DAYS. 
Acroplames .......++se000% 3 35 |Imsuramce ....... 6.660005 5 40 
Agencies (Board) ........ 8100 81.00|,Lemal Notices ....,.....:. 45 9 45 
Loans Want eeeees ee 
Automobiles; and Acces- 35 35 — <i i 
MOFIER 2. cccccccsecccese Local Store (Dry Goods). 38 38 
Births, Marriages, Deaths. 40 40|Lest and Found .......... 40 40 
Basiness Opportunities... . bad 40 MAGAZINE SECTION 
Advertisements in the Magazine Gection issued 
Business Specials ... 60 SO0/every Sunday may contain black t and cuts. 
No outiine type or cuts allowed. The rate is 50 cents per agate line. No column 
rate. The is no res jon as to the size of 
single column advertisements. Double column a 
Detectives .......5-esceees 60 50 te a not a less than 25 lines >. 
; > Advertisements three columns or more not jess 
so outline types or cuts allowed. than 75 lines deep. Advertisements for the Mage- 
zine Section should be in hand at least twenty 
Dogs, Birds, Poultry. &c¢... 30 30] days before date of publication, 
eer eee 50 45| Motorcycles, Bicycles, &c. 35 35 
ER Te % 30 30| Musical ....... codoccccoce 20 20 
New Publications ........ . 30 30 
FASHION SUPPLEMENT ae & lee 4 35 
The Fashion Supplement is issued every other sag meee (Se, a dbs oe 35 
Sunday. Black type and cuts may be in ad- ed e ao cents. accept or 
yertisements. The’ rate is 50 conts per agate line. ess than 70 cent 
ere is no restriction as to t size 0! ingle 
column advertisements. Double column advertiae-/Persoma@l ........... 4... 30 30 
me! nts must be not less than 25 lines deep. Ad-| No outline type or cuts allowed. 
eoemeets three —— or more not less than 
35 Ni * e are four columns to the page| Political ............... eee 50 50 
= 200 agate Hees’ to the column. Each column 
in 0 are lines wide. AGvertiooments for the| Proposals .............. se od 45 
sbioa lement * in a Ds sixteen - 
ays Saas date, of pabtication, Public Notices ............ 40 40 
usiness cards on the ere to Shop page must 
occupy a walform Space of 5 agate lines. Yearly Railroads ..... . tr eeeee 50 40 
rate (26 insertions), $60. Real Estate 30 25 
DEE 0.6 bG5s10<smssccse 45 40| Rewards .. 40 40 
PRE OION os cseksesuseeays so 8 4p | Sttmatiqns 5 Wanted—Maten 10 OS 
, 20 cents for first two lines and 
Hee _¥ Wantea — Malen or 10 cents for each additional ine 
Theebeteeees A vwe 15 10; on yee ot cents tor exch 
two lines am cents for eac 
Senge ea $6 Steins es won 
pavorturmrete of Millinery Ne display type or cuts allowea 
ools, Hair Dressing School 
and Manicuring Schools Sexcrve Steamehivs | — mie =~ 30 30 
pee Wanted Females, 38 cents 
a line, Daily and Sunday. Summer Resorts . ° 30 25 
; . corcceees 30 
Hornen. Carriagen. &e ted 30 + Travellers’ Guide 30 
Hotels and Rest t WORE 2c ccccccccccccscseve 50 50 
estaurants... 3 D2 
wi #7! want to Pure 
monet, Suectaln (on enable E SS ree 3 30 
OV eee eee eeee esac ees 60 = 0 Winter Resorts ....... 300s 
Instruction. Seeman, Yachts. ameter Boats 
EON, GO. cic ccc cece 20 2o! 4 Launches ......... ee eee 35 35 


NO DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No extra charge for display type 
or cuts under the above classifications. 
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SPLENDID PROGRESS OF 
VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 
MOVEMENT 


ALONG WITH THE ACTIVITY TO SE- 
CURE LEGISLATION AGAINST 
FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING, THE 
POLICE POWER IS DEVELOPING TO 
LOOK AFTER ENFORCEMENT — 
REPORTS EROM VIGILANCE COM- 
MITTEES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY 


When Printers’ INK first rec- 
ommended the legislation against 
fraudulent advertising, it laid 
equal if not even greater stress 
upon the police power which 
should make the laws effective. 
The first tangible result was the 
appointment of the Vigilance 
Committee of the Minneapolis 
Ad Club, which was closely fol- 
lowed by similar action on the 
part of the New York Advertis- 
ing Men’s League, and the ap- 
pointment of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee by President 
Coleman of the A. A. C. of A. 

The Vigilance Committee 
movement has been spreading 
faster than some of us realize, 
and is quite widespread enough 
to take charge of the enforce- 
ment of any of the state laws 
which may be passed. Following 
are late reports of Vigilance 
Committee activity in various 
parts of the country, just as they 
have come in. 

NEW YORK 

Vigilance Committee of the 
Advertising Merrs League, chair- 
man, John J. Dillon, 409 Pearl 
street, New York. Has investi- 
gated nearly one hundred cases, 
eight of which are now in the 
courts. Printers’ INK for Janu- 
ary 23 contained a report of the 
committee’s work. 


CLEVELAND 
Vigilance Committee of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, 
chairman, A. W. Newman. ad- 


vertising manager The H. Black 
Company. This committee has 
been largely instrumental in se- 
curing the passage of the Print- 
ERS’ INK fraudulent advertising 
statute in the state. 


, advertising in the 


SAN FRANCISCO 


W. Rieger, maker of Rieger’s 
Flower Drop Perfume, is chair- 
man of the Vigilance Committee 
of the Advertising Association, 
vice F. J. Cooper, who resigned 
on account of membership in the 
National Vigilance Committee. 
Fraudulent advertising bill has 
been introduced at Sacramento at 
the instance of W. W. Cooley, a 
member of the association and 
secretary of the Alameda Ad 
Club. 

NORFOLK, VA. 


I. G. Kitchen of Kitchen & 
Green, is secretary of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Norfolk 
Ad Club. The following report 
of last year’s work has been re- 
ceived from W. F. Clarke, the 
retiring chairman: 

The Vigilance Committee was com- 
posed of the Board of Directors, to- 
gether with such others as, from time 
to time, we cared to press into service, 
This work was started about seven 
months ago. At present writing, the. 
newspapers decline any advertisement 
to which the Vigilance Committee ob- 
jects. We have caused two concerns to 
leave the city and another to change its 
methods of doing business. We have 
had convicted, fined ard jailed one ad- 
vertiser, although we have no law on 
state of Virginia. 
We attacked him on the ground that 
he was conducting a lottery. 

At present we are running a_ hot 
campaign against the loan shark, who is 
an extensive advertiser in this city. 
The present committee, of which Mr. 
sitchen is chairman, has referred to 
me, as the club’s counsel, thirty-two 
cases of usury, each of which will be 
handled in turn. 

UlHCA. N: ¥. 

The Vigilance Committee of 
the Utica Ad Club is a secret 
committee. Prentiss Bailey, sec- 
retary of the club, writes as fol- 
lows: 

The committee has been in existence 
about two months (the club being only 
four months old) and its work so far 
has been passing upon local _pro- 
grammes. The committee has issued a 
card which has been distributed to mer- 
chants and members to hang in their 
places of business announcing that all 
programme and similar —— must 
have the endorsement of the Vigilance 
Committee of the Utica Ad Club. 


PORTLAND, ME. 

Fred H. Drinkwater, care of 

The Evening Express, is chair- 

man of the Vigilance Committee 

of the Portland Advertising 
Men’s League. 
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ST. PAUL 


C. H. Rhodes, manager of the 
Pioneer Company, is chairman of 
the Vigilance Committee of the 
Town Criers Club. Mr. Rhodes 
writes: 

In regard to the general fake adver- 
tising tm newspapers, we have tried 
research work on the various newspa- 
pers with indefinite success. We have 
just run across an idea which we be- 
lieve is going to accomplish results, and 
which we are now putting into effect. 
The scheme is, that whenever we see an 
ad in one of the papers which we are 
certain is a fake, we cut it out and 
send a copy of it to ihe newspaper to 
gether with a letter calling attention 
to it. Ordinarily this does not ac- 
complish anything, but the second time 
it appears we again write a letter to 
the newspaper and this time we send 
a copy of the ad and a copy of the 
correspondence to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General at Washington. We 
are informed by our postmaster here 
that if a steady stream of complaints 
of this kind can be kept up to the 
postmaster at Washington, ‘Something 
will happen.” As I stated above, we 
have just started this and cannot advise 
as yet the results, but we have at last 
succeeded in making the newspapers 
sit up and take notice, as their repre- 
sentatives have been informed of what 
we are doing. As I stated, they are 
considering this more seriously than 
they have any of the comp jlaints we 
have previously made. 

BOSTON 

Ralph W. Knox, care of Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company, is chair- 
man of the newly organized Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The board of directors of the 
Poor Richard Club has voted to 
appoint a Vigilance Committee. 
but has not yet done so. 

TORONTO 

J. F. Wildman, 97 Wellington 
street, W., and K. S. Fenwick 
compose the Vigilance Committee 
of the Toronto Ad Club. 

SEATTLE ss 

Cassius E. Gates, Central Bldg., 
Seattle, is chairman of the Vigi- 
lance Committee. A. J. Izzard 
secretary of the Seattle Ad Club 
writes : : 

This committee was only recently ap- 
pointed, and its activity thus far has 
been practically confined to the work 
of its legislative sub-committee in urg- 
ing the passage of the fake advertising 


bill, now before our legislature. This 
bill is being urged actively by the ad 


INK 


clubs in the state, and very likely will 
pass. 
FORT WORTH 


W. H. Beck, corresponding ser- 
retary of the Ft. Worth Adver- 
tising Men’s Club, writes: 


Our Vigilance Committee is a secret 
committee. This was found advisable 
on account of a former member of this 
committee having worked considerable 
injury upon himself by condemning a 
matter that deserved his condemnation, 
but nevertheless, aroused antagonism 
that was harmful to him to some extent. 


ST. LOUIS 

J. CC. Woodley, advertising 
manager of the General Roofing 
Company, East St. Louis, IIl., 
and member of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, is chairman of 
the Vigilance Committee of the 
St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League. He writes: 

In the past our club has had a com- 
mittee known as the censor committee. 
The work carried on, however, has been 
more or less secret, therefore we are 
not in a position to publish details of 
the results accomplished. 


DES MOINES 


T. W. Le Quatte, of Successful 
Farming, is chairman of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Ad Men’s 
Club. He states that the com- 
mittee has not attempted prosecu- 
tions, but has carried on educa- 
tional campaigns which have been 
fruitful of results. The follow- 
ing letters have been secured 
from Des Moines newspapers: 


Beginning December 1, 1908, we elim- 
inated all liquor and beer advertise- 
ments, and have steadily drawn the line 
closer on the so-called objectionable ad- 
vertising from that date to the present 
time, and expect to continue the process 
as we still carry some advertisements 
which will be rejected later on. 
Get rich quick, ‘‘weak men,” clairvoyants, 
fortune tellers, have been out of the 
paper for many months; at the same 
time we cut out other objectionable 
medical and advertisements which ap- 
pear to us to be untrustworthy. No- 
vember 1, 1912, we eliminated the ad- 
vertising of all the local specialists, ex- 
cept the privilege was given to run a 
classified professional card not to ex- 
ceed one inch space. The amount of 
business eliminated last year totaled 
over $20,000. I estimate that in 1913 
rejected copy will total over $29,000. 

We have not called attention through 
the columns of our papers to the with- 
holding of this advertising from our 
columns, as we are willing to confess 
that we are not as yet 100 per cent 
pure, but we are satisfied with the 
progress made, and have pressed the 
good work forward as fast as seemed 
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Q All that skill, all that ex- 
perience, all that perfect 
facilities and the deter- 
mination to produce the 
best can do, are behind 


DEJONGFE 
PURITAN 


@ The finest enameled book paper 
for general catalogue and book- 
let work to be had. Samples 
gladly mailed on request. 


@ The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let us send you 
from time to time 
samples of the very 
best in the printing 
art on papers bearing 
this quality mark. 
Just a post card with 
your name does it. 





LOUIS DEJONGE & CoO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Clothes! 





Next to her home 
and family the 
thing dearest to the 
feminine heart is 
clothes! 


L’Art de la Mode 
is borrowed from 
one woman by 
another — passed 
from one home to 
another! 


The eager recep- 
tiveness of these 
seekers of fashion 
should not be over- 
looked by the man 
with a proposition 
that appeals to- 
femininity. 


L’ Art de la Mode 


NEW YORK 
8-14 West 38th Street 


Chicago Boston 
Godso & Banghart H.D. Cushing 


~ Harris Trust Bldg 24 Milk Street 

















to be safe from a business point of 
view. Very i ee. 
OUTHWELL, 
Des Moines Register and Leader, 
Evening Tribune. 





I give in detail the list of objection- 
able advertising the Des Moines Capital 
has eliminated in less than four years, 
and I assure you that the process of 
elimination is still continuing. In fact, 
I hope that within the next few years 
our columns will be as clean as those 
of Successful Farming. 

This is the list: 

Whiskey and beer advertisements. 

Innumerable classes of medical adver- 
tising, including guaranteed consump- 
tion cures, bust developers, and a large 
amount of copy that is objectionable 
from the nature of the illustrations. 

Clairvoyants and loan sharks. 

Classified advertising that requires an 
advance payment for samples. 

Objectionable personals in the classi- 
fied department. 

Advertisements of transient wreckage 
sales, bankrupt stock, etc. 

There are a number of other exclu- 
sions that are corollary to these we have 
mentioned. 

Most cordially yours, 
Lare Younc, Jr., 
Des Moines Daily Capital. 


During the past four years the News 
has eliminated from its columns. all 
questionable mining stock advertise- 
ments, tuberculosis cures, bust develop- 
ers, cancer cures and other medical 
copy relating to the cure of diseases 
which science has been unable to cure. 
We have also eliminated liquor adver- 
tising of all kinds. Our one sore spot 
is the advertising doctors who are still 
permitted to use our columns, and it is 
only a question of a short time till this 
will have to go along with the rest. 
As it is now, we are censoring this 
copy very closely, and while in a strict 
sense it is still objectionable, it is not 
nearly so bad as in previous years. 

We also refuse foreign advertising 
such as “beauty hints’ and ‘“‘sugges- 
tions by a physician’ and other copy 
which purports to be editorial matter 
but is in a veiled way advertising some 
patent medicine product. 

E. S. FEntTREss, 
Bus. Mgr., Des Moines Daily News. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Arthur N. Day, 520 Cutler 
Bldg., is chairman of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Rochester 
Ad Club. The committee has 
been in existence but two months, 
and has some very important 
cases on hand. 

LA CROSSE, WIS. 

Theo. H. Ubbelohde is chair- 
man of the Vigilance Committee 
of the newly organized La Crosse 
Ad Club. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Charles F. Tiller, chairman of 
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the Vigilance Committee of the 
Ad Men’s Club, writes: 


Our committee has been in existence | 


since last September, during which time 
have been investigating as to the true 
meaning of fraudulent advertising. We 
are sending out a letter to the leading 
merchants in our city for a meeting 
to be held soon after the first of March, 
at which time we will discuss the best 
way of preventing fraudulent advertis- 
ing among retail dealers. 


The following letter was writ- 
ten to the committee by the Syra- 
cuse Herald: 


I am pleased to inform you that we 
have already -started cleaning house 
along the lines suggested by your com- 
mittee and have informed our foreign 
representatives that at the expiration of 
the present contracts the Syracuse 
Herald will refuse to renew. 

We consider any advertising as objec- 
tionable where either the cut .is revolt- 
ing or the subject matter is exaggerated 
beyond the possibility of truth or of 
such a nature as to be considered by us 
unfit reading for our subscribers. 

E. A. O’Hara, 
Business Manager. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Albert G. Clark, chairman of | 


Committee 
National 


the local Vigilance 
and member of the 
Vigilance, says: 

During 1912 we invoked our Oregon 
law in several cases—secured one con- 
viction and produced splendid moral 
effect. 

This year much greater activity is 
planned—a special fund is being pro- 
vided to prosecute violations and at 
present writing have three cases pend- 
«4 grand jury. 

Je are going to take up cases that 
will try out many features of the law, 
and the feeling is that much good is to 
be accomplished. 

his committee began operations in 
1912, was active in suppressing some 
programme schemes that saved much 
money for local advertisers, and while 
we have had our law for two years, it 
was used last year for first time. 

It will work, and we propose keeping 
it as a club until a better condition pre- 
vails) The lecture of the National 
Vigilance Committee has just come into 
my hands, and when slides reach me I 
plan to deliver it before all the business 
and civic clubs of the city and through- 
out the principal cities of the state. 


COLUMBUS 


Ernest S. Jaros, advertising 


R. Lazarus 
Co., writes: 


G. H. Miller is the chairman of our 
Vigilance Committee. Address The 
Swash Motor Washer Company, Michi- 
gan and Buttles avenues. 

This committee has been in existence 
for about three months, and its activ- 
ity at present has been devoted to work 
for the passage of an honest advertising 
bill by the present legislature. 
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The Sole Purse String 
to $180,000,000 


This is the latest Pension Ap- 
propriation just passed by Con- 
gress. 

There is only ONE medium 
that reaches the majority of the 
beneficiaries—the 


National 
Tribune 


It is published weekly at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and goes into more 
than 140,000 Small Town homes, 
where tales of the Civil War, the 
Spanish War and the Philippine 
Campaigns are cherished memo- 
ries. 

The NATIONAL TRIBUNE 
is the undisputed Authority on 
the, history of these events. 


The NATIONAL TRIBUNE 
is the undisputed Authority on 
pension news. 


The NATIONAL TRIBUNE 
is the Official Organ of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the G. A. R. 


And as long as hero worship and fam- 
ily pride will live in the rising genera- 
tion—a trait as old as mankind—so long 
will the NATIONAL TRIBUNE enjoy 
the place of honor among the publica- 
tions read in the families of these 
veterans, their children and children’s 
children. 

The seasoned advertiser 
elaboration of the case of the NA- 
TIONAL TRIBUNE. He realizes that 
here is an unparalleled example of close- 
knit interest ties between readers and 
paper—and advertisers. 

Are you one of them? 
YOUR loss. 


Rate, 30c per agate line, flat. 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
B 


needs no 


If not, it’s 


Idg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
At your service, any time, anywhere. 





This was considered by the whole 
club at two special luncheon meetings, 
when the Vigilance Committee reported 
its work, and copies of the PrinTERs 
INK statute, the Massachusetts and 
New York state laws and the laws ot 
other states regarding honest advertising 
were given to each member and care- 
fully considered and discussed. : 

Let me take this occasion to compli- 
ment you upon the good work you are 
doing—and it may be some satisfaction 
to you to know what our members con- 
stantly express their appreciation of the 
assistance which your researches and 
suggestions have given. 


FARGO, N. D. 

Prof. F. L. Watkins, president 
of the Dakota Business College, 
is chairman of the Vigilance 
Committee of the Town Criers 
Club. M. G. Boecher, secretary 
of the club, reports: 


We have exercised an unbiased cen- 
soring over what are commonly known 
as “special” advertising propositions. 
We have recommended the good proposi- 
tions, whether local or foreign, and in- 
variably turned down _ those lacking 

rit. t 
oe following the launching 
of our “censoring campaign,’ we sent 
an agreement to about two hundred 4 
Fargo’s business men, setting forth 
what we wanted them to do in. order 
to co-operate with us in eliminating 
“fake” and worthless propositions, in 
putting advertising on a better basis, 
etc. We got them to agree that they 
would go into no special proposition 
unless the advertising solicitor present- 
ing the proposition had it investigated 
by the censoring committee and had 
been given a certificate of endorsement 
of the proposition. 

DALLAS 


J. C. Phelps, care of Jesse 
French Piano Co., is chairman ot 
the Vigilance Committee of the 
Advertising League. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

The Vigilance Committee of 
the Town Criers is a secret body. 
Bruce Kennedy, secretary of the 
Business Men’s League of Mont- 
gomery, is secretary (though not 
a voting member) of the com- 
mittee. : 

DENVER 

P. D. Whittaker, secretary of 
the Advertising Club of Denver, 
is chairman of the Vigilance 
Committee. 

NEW HAVEN 

A Vigilance Committee has 
only recently been appointed un- 
der the chairmanship of Ralph S. 
Pagter. 
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OBJECTS TO DEFINITION OF 
ADVERTISING 


Dr. J. A. Macdonald, editor of the 
Toronto Globe, was the guest of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association at a lunch 
eon at the American House, Boston, 
March 8. He was introduced to the 
150 or more members and guests by 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor-in-chief 
of the Boston Herald. 

The speaker found his text in a re 
mark he lately had heard that it is the 
business of the advertising man to make 
an advertisement so attractive that it 
will get the money out of the pocket of 
the other man and into his. This theory, 
he said, he believed to be altogether 
wrong and not in accord with the ideas 
of America’s greatest advertising men. 
“The duty of every man to-day is to 
give service for what he receives. No 
one should try to take money out of 
the other man’s pocket without giving 
adequate return. This very idea of the 
broader outlook—the working for a 
higher purpose than mere reward—is 
going to mean a lot to this country. 
The new note that is being struck all 
over this republic is that service after 
all is the greatest thing in life.” 

Among the guests at the luncheon 
were the editors and publishers of every 
Boston newspaper. 


~~ 
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PLANS FOR ADVERTISING EAST 
ST. LOUIS 





The East St. Louis Industrial League, 
with the unanimous endorsement of the 
Commercial Club of that city, have de- 
cided to carry out a three-year adver- 
tising campaign to boost East St. Louis. 
Newspapers and magazines chiefly will 
be used. The Industrial League has 
$30,000 ready, and the Commercial Club 
has turned over their surplus of $1,000 
to the advertising fund. It is confi- 
dently expected that $15,000 in addition 
will be forthcoming from citizens at 
once. The Industrial League is the out- 
growth of a publicity committee of the 
Commercial Club, appointed to carry 
on a publicity campaign. But it was 
decided that a separate organization 
could work to better advantage. 

William Clendenin, of the Nelson 
Chesman St. Louis Agency, will write 
the copy and direct the entire campaign. 
He did similar work for Kansas City, 
Memphis and other cities. Mr. Clen- 
denin outlined his plans at a meeting 
held the evening of the 6th. - 2 
Sikking is president of the League. 

_+3 


ADAMS JOINS HOTPOINT FORCES 





William G. Adams, secretary of the 
Los Angeles Ad Club, has become as- 
Sistant advertising manager of the Hot- 
point (Pacific) Electric Heating Com- 
pany, of Ontario, Cal. T. Malott 
has been elected assistant secretary of 
the Ad Club. 

Sasa aa tects 

E. Lanning Masters has been ap- 
pointed promotion manager of Hearst's 
Magazine. He was with the Blackman- 
Ross Company, and before that with 
Macy’s a the New York Times. 
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“| THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


= ‘**Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper” 


No ESTABLISHED IN 1859 


ty is the only farm paper 
“on in this territory whose 
circulation is secured 
= and maintained without 
aa offering the subscriber 
x a premium, a clubbing 


= offer, or any inducement 


elson 
write 


wen outside of the merit of 


the paper itself. 


“1 §. R. MCKELVIE, Pusuisuer 
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HOW SHALL CATALOGUES 
BE CLASSIFIED FOR 
MAILING? 


CHANGES AND CONFLICTS IN DIFFER- 
ENT POSITIONS TAKEN BY GOV- 
ERNMENT SAID TO REFLECT CON- 
FLICTING EXPRESSIONS OF _ DE- 
MANDS FROM PUBLISHERS AND 
ADVERTISERS — VIEWS OF THIRD 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
BRITT 





AMERICAN QOpTICcAL COMPANY 

SouTHBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 21, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is anything being done by big pub- 
lishing houses or mail order houses to 
bring pressure to bear on the postal 
authorities at Washington toward get- 
ting them to admit catalogues as par- 
cel post matter? 

So far as we understand the situa- 
tion, the first order issued by the Post- 
master-General on the subject permitted 
the sending of catalogues at parcel post 
rates providing two order sheets were 
permanently attached to each cata- 
logue. 

Within a few days they follow with 
another order to the effect that cata- 
logues cannot be sent at parcel post 
rates unless accompanied by merchan- 
dise. 

Within about a week’s time another 
order was issued to the effect that 
catalogues could not be admitted as par- 
cel post matter unless the merchandise 
accompanying them amounted to at 
least twenty per cent of the whole 
weight of the package. 

These conflicting orders and changes 
made without due notice to shippers, 
have cost us a great deal of trouble 
and money in connection with the send- 
ing of our own catalogues. To con- 
form to the first ruling we went to 
the expense of printing thousands of 
order blanks to put in our cata- 
logues. These were no sooner finished 
and permanently attached in them as 
required, when the second order was 
issued. To comply with these instruc- 
tions we went to the expense of pre- 
paring samples and inserting them in 
our catalogues. When these were ready, 
the new order from the post-office cut 
out the matter entirely so that we are 
obliged to go back to the express com- 
pany. The post-office has obliged us to 
abandon the parcel post idea* entirely 
and send our catalogues by express at 
a rate closely approximating the rate 
charged for third-class matter figured 
just two cents under the postal rate in 
order to get the business away from the 
post-office. 

It seems to us that the matter of 
sending catalogues by parcel post is one 
that will interest every large manu- 
facturer who issues any quantity of 
printed matter, including the large mail 
order houses and book _ publishers. 
There is every argument in favor of 
admitting printed matter—over, say, 
one-half or one pound in weight per 
piece—to the enjoyment of the benefit 


of the parcel post rates up to the zone 
where it is cheaper than  third-class 
matter. 

The average parcel post package is 
several times more bulky for its weight 
than printed matter; in other words, 
in the matter of receiving, transporting 
and distributing, the post-office would 
receive a larger revenue from printed 
matter at parcel post rates than they 
would from merchandise, as they would 
obtain business that they are now forc- 
ing into the hands of the express com- 
panies, as is the case with our cata- 
logue, which weighs 4% pounds when 
packed for shipment. 

Without investigating the law on the 
subject under which the Postmaster- 
General is empowered to act, it seems 
to us that an agitation should be 
started along these lines by advertisers, 
to bring the necessary pressure to bear 
on the post-office department, or, if 
necessary, on Congress, to amend the 
law or regulations so as to admit cata- 
logues. 

We should be glad to see this matter 
opened for discussion in your columns, 

. B. Carson, 
Adv. Mgr. 

The Washington correspondent 
of Printers’ INK reports that con- 
siderable pressure from many 
sources is being brought to bear 
both upon Congress and upon the 
Post-Office Department to secure 
a solution of the problem of the 
classification of catalogues in the 
mails. 

There is ground for hope that 
a definite, uniform and permanent 
status may be attained if Con- 
gress can be induced to take ac- 
tion on the subject at the forth- 
coming special session. But this 
special session is called for a spe- 
cific purpose, and miscellaneous 
legislation is a secondary consid- 
eration. 

Undoubtedly the solution of 
the catalogue problem has been 
delayed somewhat and the situa- 
tion complicated by several in- 
auspicious circumstances. First is 
the fact that the situation has de- 
veloped at the time of a change 
in national administration and, 
naturally, all questions of admin- 
istrative policy are held in abey- 
ance at such time. 

Secondly, the retiring Postmas- 
ter-General, as already pointed 
out in Printers’ INK, declined to 
take the action in the premises 
that was within his authority, and 
put the whole matter up to Con- 
gress in the closing days of a 
short session, when it was im- 
possible ‘to secure consideration 
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COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
115 Broadway, New York 








Our service includes every phase 
of sales promotion from the form- 
ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion-of advertisements. 





























Service 


I have proven the value of my 





Poster Advertising Service 


to a number of the best known 
advertisers in the United States. 
It will profit you to investigate. 


HENRY P. WALL 


Fifth Avenue Building Paddock Building 


NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 
Official Solicitor Poster Advertising Association 
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for any measures other than the 
supply or appropriation bills—and 
this subject, unfortunately, was 
not covered by the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill. 

Thirdly, the issue has been be- 
clouded for official Washington 
by a lack of unanimity of opinion 
on the part of manufacturers and 
publishers. The politician’s ax- 
iom that the tariff is a local issue 
might be paraphrased with refer- 
ence to this controversy on cata- 
logue classification. While some 
firms have been urging that all 
catalogues be classed as fourth- 
class mail, or in other words, ad- 
mitted to parcel post, other firms 
have been insisting just as ear- 
nestly that they be retained in 
third class. And a third contin- 
gent argues for an arrangement 
whereby catalogues would rank 
as third-class matter if that en- 
abled the most economical car- 
riage, but would be eligible to 
fourth class when the latter al- 
lowed a saving of postage. 

The conflict of opinion has 
been well illustrated by the situ- 
ation in the music-publishing field, 
where one group of publishers 
has petitioned the Government to 
place sheet music under parcel 
post regulations, while another 
equally numerous body of pub- 
lishers is just as strenuously op- 
posing the proposed amendment 
to the postal laws and regulations 
that would place books, sheet mu- 
sic, etc., under the fourth-class or 
parcel post. 

An analysis of the situation 
based on a study of the corre- 
spondence on the subject which 
has poured into Washington 
would seem to indicate that the 
individual manufacturer or pub- 
lisher bases his conception of 
what will best serve his particular 
interest on one or more of the 
following considerations: (a) 
the size of his catalogue; (b) 
whether catalogues are mailed to 
individual addresses or sent in 
bulk to dealers for distribution; 
(c) whether his average mailing 
proposition calls for a long or 
short haul, 7. e., whether most of 
his catalogues are mailed to points 
within, say, 300 or 600 miles, or 
whether the majority must be 


transported a greater average dis- 
tance; (d) location of the mailing 
point, whether at a city in the 
interior, where the advertiser gets 
“full value” of the zones in every 
direction, or at a point on the 
seaboard, where the extent of the 
postal zones is in effect curtailed 
by extending the imaginary circles 
that constitute boundaries over the 
ocean, gulf, or Great Lakes. 

To arrive at a solution that 
would prove equitable for all the 
interests concerned may appear 
difficult, but Third Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt had confi- 
dence that this can be done. In 
a statement to thé correspondent 
of Printers’ INK on March 3d, 
he said, in substance: “While 
the department’s recommendation 
to Congress is merely for the con- 
solidation of the third and fourth 
classes of mail, a means must be 
found to afford fair treatment to 
both the little catalogue man who 
now wants the third-class rate re- 
tained, and the big catalogue man 
who desires the fourth-class rate. 
My own idea is to adopt an ounce 
as well as a pound rate for cat- 
alogues in the parcel post, there- 
by filling the gap that now exists 
between the four-ounce limit and 
the pound limit, and under which 
existing arrangement every par- 
cel of any weight from five 
ounces up to a pound must be 
construed as a pound, no matter 
whether it is actually a pound or 
not. I fear that some of the man- 
ufacturers who have criticised 
the policy of the department 
in the catalogue matter, up 
to date, have overlooked the fact 
that under the law, when two 
classifications are involved, the 
department must adopt the classi- 
fication that calls for the higher 

rate. There is a statute making it 
a punishable offense to mail mat- 
ter chargeable at a higher rate with 
matter prepaid at a lower rate.” 

As the matter stands to-day, 
catalogues are admitted to the 
parcel post only when 20 per cent 
or more than 20 per cent of the 
space of the catalogue is occt- 
pied by samples and when, in 
consequence, the department can 
construe the catalogue as a sam- 
ple book.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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What Would You Do If You 
Could Not Read English? 


ATURALLY you would seize on 
N a paper published in your own 

language. Eighteen Million 
foreign-speaking Americans are in ex- 
actly that fix. 


All they know about American news, 
politics, manner of living, and the pro- 
ducts used by their English speaking 
neighbors, they get from these 550 foreign 
language newspapers, printed in 30 dif- 
ferent languages. 


Thanks to the advertising published 
in these papers, they know more about 
the American standard of living than per- 
haps you realize. 


They have an earning power and a 
buying capacity that you ought to know 
about. 


If you are not advertising in these 
foreign language newspapers, write to 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING, President 
The American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers 


702-3-4-5 World Building New York City 
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ORGANIZING TO DEVELOP 
NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING 


JNITED NEWSPAPERS PLANNING TO 
OPEN SERVICE BUREAUS IN DIFFER- 
ENT CITIES—WORK TO NCLUDE 
WRITING COPY AND DEVELOPING 
SALES PLANS FOR MANUFACTURER 


The United Newspapers is the 
name of an organization which is 
gathering its forces in order to 
develop national advertising for 
daily papers upon a large scale. 

Jason Rogers, publisher of the 
New York Globe, is one of the 
leaders in bringing newspapers, 
large and small, all over the coun- 
try, together for this co-operative 
work. It is stated that the invi- 
tation is extended to “every 
worth-while daily newspaper” in 
the United States. 

[he special purposes of the or- 
ganization are set forth in a let- 
ter which has just been sent out 
by Mr. Rogers: 

We purpose opening promotional and 
service bureaus in the big centers, east 
and west—New York and Chicago. We 
will employ able representatives to call 
on advertisers and non advertisers who 
ought to be advertisers. We will inter- 
est local dealers in all cities in co- 
operative work with manufacturers on 
one hand, and the newspapers that carry 
the manufacturers’ advertising on the 


other, 
We purpose to prepare advertising 
copy and plans and sales promotion 


ideas for manufacturers, and to aid the 
latter in every way to use newspaper 
advertising space with profit. We will 
advertise our propaganda in_ trade 
papers and will circularize advertisers 
all over the country. We will work 
in harmony with special representatives 
and advertising agencies. 

We plan to furnish each paper joining 
us brief talks and articles for publica- 
tion, addressed to local and general ad- 
vertisers, a continuation of “Advertising 
the Advertiser’? series and the like. 


The members of the Associated 
Newspapers—an organization for 
the publication of syndicate edi- 
torial features—held a meeting a 
few days ago, when it was decided 
to transfer its advertising inter- 
ests to the United Newspapers, 
which is now made up of over 
four hundred dailies in different 
parts of the country. 

In order to finance the move- 
ment, assessments will be made 


upon a sliding scale. The follow- 
ing table gives the basis of the 


charge, which will be payable 
monthly, in advance. 
Per Per 

Population Week. M’th. 
Towns up to 15,000 or less... $.50 $2.00 
Towns of 15,001 to 25,000... 1.00 4.00 
Towns of 25,001 to 50,000... 1.50 6.00 
Towns of 50,001 to 75,000... 2.00 8.00 
Towns of 75,001 to 100,000... 2.50 10.00 
Towns of 100,001 to 200,000. 3.00 12.00 
Towns of 200,001 to 300,000. 4.00 16.00 
Towns of 300,001 to 400, 000. 5.00 20.00 
Towns of 400,001 to 500,000. 7.00 28.00 
Towns over 500,001....... 10.00 40.00 


in the prospectus 
his recent letter, 


Mr. Rogers, 
accompanying 
says: 

At the present time we have over 400 
carefully selected papers interested in 
this important development. I estimate 
that there are 1261 towns in the United 
States and Canada publishing daily 
papers. If we can get 500 towns in 
the permanent movement and later on 
enlarge it to 800, or maybe 1,000, I 
think you will agree with me that when 
the representative of the United News- 
papers calls on a manufacturer or gen- 
eral advertiser he will be cordially re- 
ceived. 

Few of us who have not had experi- 
ence on the manufacturers’ end realize 
what a wonderful service we are going 
to be able to render advertisers through 
the practical use of this plan. 

The representative of a local news 
paper who is personally acquainted with 
the local storekeepers can do more ef- 
fective work in five minutes than a vis 
iting manufacturer’s representative can 
in two days, or in many cases a week. 

Our campaign will not be limited 
to purely missionary work, for it is 
my idea to get orders for business to 
be placed through regular advertising 
agencies and special representatives. 

Our representative will not have any 
personal or selfish motive to get an 
order for any single paper or group of 
papers, but he will merely show how 
newspapers, through co-operation, can 
render the manufacturer selling effi 
ciency far in advance of anything he 
ever dreamed of. This will unques- 
tionably produce much new business. 

The manufacturer who is trying to do 
business could: not personally see a small 
part of the special representatives of 
the scattered groups of newspapers that 
desire to see him. 

lala api 


BOSTON AD MEN 








DINNER OF 

Saturday evening, March 1, two hun- 
dred members of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association enjoyed their regular 
monthly banquet. The speakers were 
William J. Burns, the detective, an! 
Henry King Hannah. 

er = 

Edward G. Day, formerly advertising 
manager of the North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 
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The Buying Power 


of the newspaper readers in 


LOS ANGELES AND THE 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


is represented in the circulation of the 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Comparative circulation statement for the first two 
months of 1912 and 1913. 


Copies 

Every Day Average Circulation, January, 1913.... 67,647 
Every Day Average Circulation, January, 1912.... 57,285 
ROMANS rte Sat dort SI ene ate my MOR Sa 10,362 
Sunday Average Circulation, January, 1913....... 92,536 
Sunday Average Circulation, January, 1912....... 82,958 
SNR oC Se ce ra acs aca) s in Se AD sa ere eee ete 9,578 
Every Day Average Circulation, February, 1913... 66,914 
Every Day Average Circulation, February, 1912.. 57,427 
MERIMRER hd ce Zhe pans Bea Sere we eagle Mele ra Re ere at 9,487 
Sunday Average Circulation, February, 1913....... 94,201 
Sunday Average Circulation, February, 1912....... 85,439 


“CT SRE SE, a eae ie ae SR ne aereces Sr Wa LO Naito AP Aine ie 8,762 


That The Times has a productive circulation, due to being 
read more extensively than any’other Los Angeles news- 
paper, is demonstrated by the fact that it regularly prints 
approximately four million lines of advertising a year more 
than any other newspaper in the world, and twice as many 
legitimate “Liner” advertisements as any of its local com- 
petitors. 


Advertising Record, 1912 
18,479,300 Lines 





Foreign Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., New York, Chicago. 
R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco, California. 
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GOVERNOR HAINES’ OF 
MAINE VETOES “PRINT- 
ERS’ INK” STATUTE 


FIRST EXECUTIVE TO OBJECT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE LAW—VETO 
MESSAGE IS REPLIED TO BY H. D. 
NIMS—SPECIAL MESSAGE BY ACT- 
ING GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA 


In contrast with the action of 
Governor Cox, of Ohio, in sign- 
ing the Printers’ INK statute, 
and the avowed attitude of Gov- 
ernor Eberhardt, of Minnesota, 
and Governor Lister, of Wash- 
ington, Governor William T. 
Haines, of Maine, sent the bill 
back to the Senate with a veto 
message, March 6th. Following is 
the text of the Governor’s veto 
message, representing what is 
probably the strongest possible 
statement of arguments against 
the bill: 


To THE SENATE AND House oF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES: 

I herewith return bill, “An Act Rela- 
tive to Untrue and Misleading Adver- 
tisements,” without my approval. 

While in full sympathy with legisla- 
tion against all forms of fraud upon 
the purchasing public, I am convinced 
that the bill as enacted is too drastic 
a departure from the usual type of 
criminal statutes against practices, in 
that neither fraudulent intent or actual 
injury to anyone is regarded as an 
element of the crime which is created. 

he cases in which criminal intent 
may be disregarded in the framing of 
criminal statutes are those in which im 
perative public necessity in particular 
instances overrides the comparatively 
slight risk of the individual engaging in 
a particular business or avocation, such 
as the liquor law, the pure food law, the 
game laws, and similar instances where 
the acts are per se injurious to the pub- 
lic and public policv requires the citizen 
to act at his peril. I cannot believe 
that public policy requires that the 
business world should he subjected to 
this hazard of criminal liability for acts 
which the most honorable and careful 
man might occasionally commit without 
harm to anyone. Every statement of 
fact, however innocently made, and 
though made with the best and. most 
convincing reasons for believing it to be 
true, if actually either untrue, “‘decep- 
tive or misleading,” is under the ban, 
however trivial or harmless, and re- 
gardless of any injury to anyone. 


WANTS “KNOWINGLY” INSERTED 


None of the expressions “knowingly,” 
“willfully,” “maliciously,” “with intent 
- to defraud” or “with intent to deceive,” 
all of which are the basis of the most 
trivial penal statutes against fraud, are 


included in this act. The statute is 
aimed at “untrue and misleading ad- 
vertisements,” such as any publication 
in newspapers, books, notices, postals, 
circulars or other printed or written 
matter. 

The American people are pre-eminent 
in their genius for advertising, and it is 
a natural instinct for all men having 
merchandise to sell to represent it in as 
favorable a light as possible, and those 
who buy generally believe that they are 
getting a good trade, or they would not 
purchase. Sometimes after purchasing, 
merchandise looks different to them than 
before, and the desire to possess it les- 
sens. How natural then to say they 
were deceived or misled at the time of 
purchase. 

They may have been deceived by the 
seller, and they may have been deceived 
by their own hasty judgment. It is 
hard to overcome natural laws by legis- 
lative enactment, especially those laws 
which seem to be instinctive in our 
nature, and it seems to me most danger- 
ous to undertake to regulate or treat 
instinct by statutory enactment. 

Where could a jury be found that 
would convict, or a court that would 
impose sentence—which might be $1,000 
fine, or two years’ imprisonment or 
both, under this statute—for a publica- 
tion that might be construed as “mis- 
leading?” 

;There is a popular clamor to regu- 
late everything by statutory law, which 
is very strongly offset by the popular 
impression that such laws will not be 
enforced, or that they are easily 
nullified. Such legislation has a ten- 
dency to weaken respect for all laws. 


“MISLEADING” IS OBJECTED TO 


If this statute is intended to punish 
everybody who in the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of his business might ad- 
vertise, in a way that might be claimed 
to be “misleading,” the mercantile part 
of the community, as it seems to me, 
would be subjected to all sorts of spite 
prosecutions, and if the act is really 
intended to be enforced, I should think 
it would call for the establishment of a 
new court in every county, and addi- 
tions to the jails. If on the other hand, 
the object of this statute is to punish for 
fraud and deceit in the selling of goods, 
I would recommend that the statutes we 
already have upon that subject be ex- 
amined, and if not sufficient to cover all 
possible contingencies which may arise, 
that such an amendment be introduced 
as will meet all reasonable demands of 
the community upon this subject. 

(Signed) WittiaM T. Hatnes, 

Avcusta, March 6. 1913. 


A copy of Governor Haines’ 
message was submitted to H. D. 
Nims, whose comments are as 
follows 


Editor of Printers’ INK 
“As I under stand it, Governor 
Haines’ objections are— 
“First—That public necessity 
requires that most criminal stat- 
utes should require, for convic- 
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The 
STRONGEST 
Of All Selling Plans 


“I have had a dozen plans laid before me, but I don't believe 
any of them compare with the Hamilton Proposition in merit.” 


MR. LOUIS RUNKEL 
President of Runkel Brothers 
New York City 


@ This statement was made by Mr. Runkel while 
addressing 140 Prominent Manufacturers. It re- 


presents his candid opinion based on two years of 
experience with Hamilton Coupons. 





Manufacturers; Retailers; 


Customers Are Jointly 
Benefitted. 


The Manufacturer increases his sales with a proportionately 
reduced selling cost. 


The Retailer obtains more Permanent Trade and satisfies 
his Customers. 


The Customer is substantially rewarded for selecting Hamil- 
ton Coupon Brands and continues to prefer them. 


Over 100 Manufacturers are 
Getting Results Under the 
Hamilton Plan—You Can! 


If you are interested in lowering your sales cost write us 
today for full particulars. 


The Hamilton Corporation 
Guaranteed Resources, $1,000,000 
2-6 West 45th Street, New York City 


Dept. F. 
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tion under them, proof of fraudu- 
lent intent or actual injury. 

“Second—That public _ policy 
does not require that business 
men should be subjected to the 
hazard of criminal liability for 
acts which the most careful and 
honest man might occasionally 
commit without harm to anyone. 

“Third—That no jury would 
ever convict the publisher of an 
advertisement that was merely 
misleading. 

“Fourth—That the statute 
seems to penalize mere enthusi- 
asm im advertising, and thus opens 
the door to spite prosecutions. 

“T believe your statute to be in 
accord with the spirit of the 
times. Is it not a fact that the 
general public to-day believe that 
upon manufacturers and mer- 
chants who offer goods to the 
public for sale, rests the respon- 
sibility of marketing them in such 
a way as to avoid as far as pos- 
sible, the deceit of purchasers, 
whether the purchaser is careful 
or heedless? 

“In this connection Judge Al- 
drich, of Boston, has recently 
said, in writing an opinion for the 
Circuit Court of Appeals: ‘The 
whole trend of modern decision 
is in the direction of making it 
clear, whether in respect to food, 
drugs or wearing apparel, that the 
placing of adulterations and imi- 
tations upon the market, with the 
purpose of deceiving the members 
of the public, who buy, as they 
do oftentimes, upon casual inspec- 
tion, into buying something for 
what it is not, is a business which 
is not countenanced by law.’ 
Estes & Son v. Ford, 100 C. C. A. 
258. 


ACTUAL INJURY NOT NECESSARY 


“In cases in the courts to which 
this rule of law applies, it is re- 
peatedly held that it is not neces- 
sary to prove that the defendant 
intended, when he did the acts 
complained of, to defraud any- 
body. If this is true of the act- 
_ ual sale of goods in which for 
years the old maxim of ‘Let the 
buyer beware’ applies, how much 
more should it apply to adver- 
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tisements? Nor in cases of this 
sort do the courts now require 
that the plaintiff should prove any 
cases of actual injury. 

“Governor Haines next states 
that public policy does not require 
business men to be subjected to 
the hazard of criminal liability of 
this sort. 

“In drawing this statute, you 
will recall, that it was your pur- 
pose to provide a law which would 
recognize and enforce the re- 
sponsibility which you_ believed 
rested upon every merchant who 
advertised his goods, of knowing 
what they contain, and seeing to 
it that he did not, either through 
ignorance or carelessness, make 
statements about his goods to 
the public which were not true. 
If every prosecuting officer who 
attempts to stop the advertising 
of articles which are injurious to 
the public health. is obliged either 
to find some person who he can 
prove has suffered an injury from 
the use of the noxious article, or 
to prove that the man who put out 
the advertisement had full knowl- 
edge of its harmful effects and 
made the false statements with 
malice aforethought, the campaign 
against these frauds will be an 
arduous one. 

“Governor Haines also makes 
the point that no jury would 
convict anyone for publishing an 
advertisement which “was merely 
misleading. 


“PUFFING NOT ATTACKED 


“In cases which have been tried 
in New York so far under the 
local statute, it has been found 
that some of the advertisements 
which are doing the most harm 
could not be said to be absolutely 
false, but nevertheless would un- 
doubtedly have misled the vast 
majority of the persons who read 
them. An instance of this is the 
advertising of goods under some 
name known only to those inti- 
mately connected with the trade, 
which. name is totally unknown 
to the public, and when used, mis- 
leads the public into the belief 
that the goods are what they are 
not. Under the statute as word- 
ed at present it is possible to 
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stop that sort of advertising as 
clearly misleading, whereas, if 
the statute condemned merely ab- 
solutely false statements of fact, 
the defendant might escape by 
showing that the phrase which he 
used to the public was in fact an 
obscure term which did describe 
the article to the inner circle of 
the trade. Such an advertisement 
as this is clearly against public 
policy, and is constantly practised, 
and the public are being constant- 
ly A ceceinas through these meth- 


“The fourth criticism of Gov- 
ernor Haines is that the statute 
would penalize enthusiastic adver- 
tising. A careful reading of the 
law as advocated by you shows 
that it penalizes nothing but an 
assertion, representation or state- 
ment of fact. The statute was 
purposely worded this way, you 
will recall, to make it clear that 
it is not intended to penalize what 
is known in the law as ‘puffing,’ 
or enthusiastic statements of the 
opinion of the merchant as to the 
desirability of his goods. It is 


only when he passes beyond this, 
and makes a statement of a defi- 
nite fact which is false or mis- 
leading, that the law can be ap- 
plied. 

“In England, France, Germany 
and Belgium, and in this country, 
the courts have in the last fifteen 
or twenty years built up a series 
of decisions, the main purpose of 
which is to ensure the buying pub- 
lic, as far as possible, against sell- 
ing devices which tend to defraud 
them, and these courts are throw- 
ing upon the seller the burden of 
offering his goods in the plainest 
possible way to the public. It 
would seem that your law is but 
4 reflection of this spirit which 
cannot but benefit the honest mer- 
chant, and cannot but prove a 
serious stumbling block to the 
man who is seeking to market 
his goods on something beside 
their merit.” 

Harry D. Nims 


5. oo acting gover- 
nor of Nebraska, furnishes still 
another contrast to the attitude 











“Volumes in a few words and read at a glance’—therein lies the 
great value of Maxwell painted signs. 


Take the cut-out “Vudor” 


Notice how much it pictures: 
advantages, its 


bulletin, for instance. 


the article (in its actual colors), its 
attractiveness when 


in use, and its trade-name—a 


single picture doing the work of several chapters! 


Also notice how it commands attention by its distinct originality: 


play showing a cozy “life-size” 


a gigantic dis- 


cottage, to all appearances quite habitable, made 


doubly inviting by ‘‘Vudor” Porch Shades—volumes of argument, and you get 


it all at a single glance! 


This same magnetic individuality characterizes all the painted signs constructed 
and maintained by the creators of this wonderfully realistic display—-The R. C 


Maxwell Company, Trenton, N. J 
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of Governor Haines, in the fol- 
lowing special message to the Ne- 
braska House of Representatives, 
while the bill was yet under con- 
sideration : 


To tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES IN 
AND FOR THE STATE OF NEBRASKA: 


I would call to the attention of your 
Honorable Body, Senate File No. 188, 
which is now in your possession. This 
Bill has to do with the prevention of 
fraudulent advertising. 

Advertising has come to be a factor 
of such large importance in the com- 
mercial world that it seems to me very 
necessary at this time to describe a 
limit beyond which users of advertising 
may not go in their advertising state 
ments. 

As a potent factor in the promotion 
of business and successful salesmanship, 
advertising should receive every en 
couragement, and for this reason, I 
think that the prevention of fraudulent 
advertising is most important, lest the 
value of advertising be depreciated in 
the minds of the reading public and its 
use discouraged amongst those who can 
derive the largest benefits from it. 

This measure will appeal to you first 
as affecting those having to sell articles 
of merchandise, but I would direct your 
attention to that feature of the measure 
which includes and refers to service. 
In this sense, it may be well applied to 
political advertising. 

As a result of the direct primary, 
and the general tendency to a more en- 
lightened voting public, candidates for 
political preferment are learning very 
rapidly the value of advertising. It 
seems to me entirely in line with pres- 
ent day progress that those who would 
use this valuable source of information 
should be confined by law to statements 
which are absolutely true. 

Measures similar to, or the same as 
Senate File No. 188, have been enacted 
into law or are now pending in the 
legislatures of many states, and the 
only opposition experienced in any case 
comes from those who would use ad- 
vertising to deceive the people. 

I would call your attention to a tele- 
gram which I have just received from 
PRINTERS’ INK, which reads as follows: 

“Governor Cox, of Ohio, has signed 
the PRINTERS’ InxK Statute, thus making 
it a crime in that State to advertise in 
a fraudulent or deceptive way. All 
friends of good advertising are to be 
congratulated.” 

Honest buyers and honest sellers 
have nothing to fear from this law 
against fraudulent advertising. On the 
other hand, the honest buyer and the 
honest seller are protected against dis- 
honest practices in others by the work- 
ing of such a law. 

I, therefore, commend to your most 
careful consideration and early atten- 
tion, Senate File Number One Hundred 
Eighty-eight. 

Respectfully submitted, 
McKeEtvlie, 
Acting Governor. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER AS 
A WAR CORRESPONDENT 





Tue UNIvERsITy oF WISCONSIN 
Mapison, March 3, 1913. 
Editor of PRinTERs’ "Ink: 

PRINTERS’ INK is my chief source of 
information from the firing line of 
business. I continually urge my stu- 
dents to read it. No one can live in 
an academic atmosphere and retain the 
business point of view unless he is 
constantly in touch, by means of periodi- 
cal literature, with the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions in the business field. For 
the teacher of business subjects Print- 
ERS’ Ink is invaluable. I fail to see 
how any busy teacher can do his best 
without the aid of “The Little School- 
master.” 

R. S. Butter, 
Assistant Professor of Business Admin- 
istration. 
—_——__+ e+ -—- 


IMPROVES EACH SHINING HOUR 





THe STANLEY Works. 

New Britain, Conn., Feb. 28, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I carry Printers’ INK around with 
me and take advantage of a few spare 
minutes whenever they are offered to 
read it. I therefore thoroughly agree 
with the recent letter which you pub- 
lished, objecting to any proposed change 
in the form of the book which would 
make it awkward to carry in the pocket. 
It is my idea that most of us read 
Printers’ Ink for the goods inside, 
rather than the box they are shipped in. 

G. SPENCER. 


THE DIARY TO CULTIVATE AD- 
VERTISING IDEAS 





In a recent address before the Detroit 
Adcraft Club on the cultivation of ideas, 
Harry Ford, of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, said: 

“Have some way of expressing your 
ideas. Have a note book and use it, or 
have a diary, or have a good friend 
who is willing to stand for a lot of let- 
ters. If you think there isn’t any help 
in this sort of thing, suppose you get 
out one of your old note books, one 
you had a couple of years ago, and 
compare it with the note book you have 
this year. The chances are ten to one 
that if you have the note book habit 
you will get a lot of comfort out of 
seeing how much better are the ideas 
you are putting down to- day than were 
the ideas you were putting down two 
years ago.’ 


——_-+o+____. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE OF 
“CALL” APPOINTED 


The William ” ~ Morton Company, 
Hartford Building, Chicago, has been 
appointed Western representative of the 
San Francisco Call. The New York 
office of the Morton Company has been 
Eastern representative ot the Call for 
some weeks. 

ai 

W. H. McMasters, formerly with the 
Boston American, has recently become 
connected with the Brewer Smith 
Advertising Agency, of Boston, 
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The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the 
power of his telescope, be- 
comes a reporter of the move- 
ments of a hundred worlds 
greater than ours, and the 
student of celestial activities 
millions of miles away. 


He points his instrument at 
any spot in the heavens, and 
his sight goes rushing through 
space to discover and inspect 
a star hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his 
lenses, his vision sweeps the 
universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


any person within the range 
of its carrying power. 


‘Your voice may be directed 
anywhere in the Bell System, 
and it will be carried across 
country at lightning speed, to 
be recognized and answered. 


The telescope is for a very 
limited class, the astronomers. 
The telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may 
see, but cannot be seen. At 
the telephone you may speak 
and be spoken to, you may 
hear and be heard. By means 
of the Bell System this respon- 
Sive service is extended to the 
whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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CAMPAIGNS UNDER FIRE AT 
LEAGUE DINNER 





Copy illustrating various advertising 
campaigns was thrown on the screen at 
the New York Advertising Men’s League 
dinner March 6, and was freely criti- 
cised by the members and visitors. 

Among those who spoke with especial 
freedom were Earnest Elmo Calkins 
and O. H. Blackman, both New York 
advertising agents. Mr. Calkins be- 
lieved that there was not enough distinc- 
tion in the packages of Loose-Wiles 
goods, and Mr. Blackman wondered 
whether there was sufficient advertising 
to move these goods. 

Mr. Calkins believed that the package 
could be made a larger element in a 
successful campaign than is usually the 
case. As an example of originality, he 
cited the square tin box of Johnson’s 
Educator Crackers. This box, he said, 
had been an important element in sell- 
ing goods because of its convenience to 
the housekeeper. He believed that it 
was the duty of agents to look after the 
arrangements of the advertising on pack- 
age goods as well as after the advertis- 
ing in periodicals. Mr. Blackman con- 
trasted the various elements of the 
Loose-Wiles campaign with those of the 
National Biscuit Company. 

Other advertising criticised was that 


of the Glastonbury Underwear, Fire- 
stone Tires, Winchester Rifles and 
Dempster & Place Gloves. Current 


trade paper copy also was warmly dis- 
cussed. 


+-o->—__—__ 


BILL CURBS NEWSPAPERS 

One of the most drastic newspaper 
bills ever drafted passed the Arkansas 
State Senate by a large majority, Feb- 
ruary 27. 

The bill provides that the newspapers 
of the state shall give the same dis- 
play to complaints made on articles as 
the articles themselves, and publish all 
such complaints when asked, and that 
stories of crimes and divorces be pub- 
lished on inside pages under ‘small 
heads. 

Newspapers are declared to be public 
utility corporations and subject to the 
same regulations and taxations. Many 
other rules and limitations are set down, 
together with heavy fines for violation 


of any of the provisions of the act. 
—— 
HINKLEY PRESIDENT OF “HOME 
LIFE” 
Arthur A, Hinkley has been elected 


president of the Home Life Publishing 


Company, publishers of Home Life 
Magazine, of Chicago. Mr. Hinkley 
has for some time been one of the di- 


rectors of this campany, and also acted 
aS advertising manager. 

Before his affiliation with Home Life 
he was connected with the New York 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son; and pre- 
vious to this agency connection Mr. 
Hinkley was Western manager of The 
Housewife. 
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IVORY SOAP TEMPORARILY SUS- 
PENDS RESTRICTED PRICE 





The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, sent the following notice to job- 
bers of Ivory soap on March 8: 

“The right of a manufacturer to pro- 
tect his brand by endeavoring to regu 
late the prices at which his product 
may be sold by jobbers is at present in 
doubt, and we hereby notify you that 
pending the final decision of the ques 
tion, the responsibility for the securing 
of reasonable profits to compensate you 
for the handling of our brands will 
rest with you. 

“The last issues of our price list, now 
in your hands, are still in effect. They 
will be used as a basis for figuring the 
cost of our products to you, and these 
costs will be the same as_ heretofore 
until you are notified to the contrary.” 


+ 0+ 
ACTIVITY IN ADVERTISING ST. 
LOUIS 





Herbert N. Casson, of New York, 
municipal advertising and efficiency ex. 
pert, was invited to visit St. Louis and 
assist in launching a comprehensive 
municipal campaign, by the Ad Men’s 
Laeger, March 7. 

{r. Casson will work with the adver- 
wie committee of ithe League, of which 
Roy B. Simpson, advertising manager of 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Com- 
pany, is chairman. Mr. Simpson said 
the committee’s plans would be com- 
pleted April 15. He announced that his 
employers would subscribe $10,000 as a 
starter. 

Flint Garrison, G. Prather Knapp, Al- 
bert Von Hoffman, J. W. Booth, an 
Price, Frank Gaiennie and many a t 
prominent ad men took part in bring- 
ing this important movement to a head. 

eS ee 


OPPOSITION TO THE DORLAND 
AGENCY 
A new advertising agency at Atlantic 


City, N. J., will be known as the At- 
lantic Advertising Agency. The presi- 


dent is Harvey Thomas, who is als 
president of the Atlantic City Review. 
Ernest F. Smith is secretary, and John 


B. Slack, a local lawyer, is treasurer. 

Mr. Thomas states that seven of the 
largest -boardwalk hotels will advertise 
through the new agency. For many 
years Walter E. Edge and the Dorland 
Advertising Agency have controlled the 
bulk of advertising going out from the 
hotels of this resort. 

tO 


NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FOR AMERICAN BANK NOTE Co. 





James Bagley, of Smith, Gray & Co., 
New York, has become advertising man- 
ager of the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. 

anesaib labs 





Charles J. Shearer, for many years 
advertising manager of Bloomingdale’s, 


who resigned on account of ill health, 
is now in business in Yonkers. 
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H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


440 FOURTH AVENUE., NEW YORK 
375 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


New York, March 4, 1913 


Mr. Joseph R. Kathrens 
has been elected Vice 
President of the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 


He will remain in 


Chicago, however, as 
manager of our Chicago office. 


ME loss 


President 





~<snmtany 





Special Analyses of 
Specific Industries For Sale 


Manufacturers, advertising agents and publication representa- 
tives can get very high value out of the data which the Bourse has 
compiled or will compile to order. 





Dozens of individual industries have already been analyzed, 
some very exhaustively, regarding consumption, present and pros- 
pective, competition, distribution, conditions and channels, con- 
sumer situation, advertising and sales methods; with highly sig- 
nificant graphic maps. Prices range from $50 to $1,000. 


Write for a layout and price of an analysis of any particular 
industry. 


Original investigations also made for exclusive use or on re- 
lease date contract. 


J. George Frederick, Counsel 


The Business Bourse 261 Broadway, New York 
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MAKING THE MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS GROW 





METHODS THAT HAVE MADE CON- 
CERNS THRIVE AND EXPAND— 
DANGEROUS PRACTICES THAT 
MUST BE AVOIDED—THE KIND OF 
FOLLOW-UP THAT BRINGS THE 
MONEY 





By George Wilfred Wright. 


[Epiror1at Note.—The establishment 
of the parcel post, with its zone plan, 
has greatly increased the number of 
those who are using, or are planning 
to use, mail-order methods. While mail- 
order work offers no royal road to 
wealth, the policies and practices to 
follow are fairly evident, as are those 
to avoid. The following article by Mr. 
Wright is both timely and suggestive.] 


Every mail-order advertiser 


knows exactly the business value 
of a publication to him as soon 


as he has tried it out. The 
replies, plus his sales, are a 
sure index that enables him 


to determine the worth of any 
periodical, and also to adjust and 
readjust his list of mediums at 
the lowest possible cost. The re- 
jecting of unprofitable papers or 
magazines, the best style of copy 
to use and the right class of of- 
fers may be carried out in this 
plan of advertising to unquestion- 
able accuracy. 

To the man with limited capi- 
tal there is no long wait for a 
return from his advertising in- 
vestment, as sometimes is the 
case with the “ask-the-dealer” 
plan, where dependence is placed 
on the co-operation of jobber and 
retailers. Only small money is 
required in the mail-order field to 
test completely the selling ’ pos- 
sibilities of a new article. The 
different media, the copy and the 
selling plan can be so thoroughly 
analyzed by the results, when 
traced and checked against the 
price for the advertising, that all 
future losses can be prevented by 
simply omitting poor publications 
and correcting wrong methods. 

Some vigorously hammering 
mail-order advertisers have been 
found to play very unfairly at 
times with those who have an- 
swered their advertisements. 
Like every advertiser who fails 
to hew to the line of honesty, 





they invariably lose. More than 
one concern would be doing a far 
greater business to-day had they 
always treated their customers 
right. 

Some years ago a long-estab- 
lished book concern in the South, 
doing a large mail-order business, 
and said to be reliable and well 
rated, received an order from an 
unusually critical buyer, who had 
seen their advertisement, an- 
swered it and received circulars 
and follow-up matter which had 
interested the prospect to the ex- 
tent of buying. The order was 
complete and thoroughly specific. 
But the company took the liberty 
to substitute inferior books and 
sought to excuse the act by stat- 
ing they were out of the particu- 
lar kind ordered, but had sent 
something that was “as good,” 
and besides had given a bound 
novel as a premium, in hope of 
selling more copies. The name 
of the purchaser was stamped on 
the cover in gold, which made an 
exchange impossible. Payment 
had been made, and the company 
refused to correct the mistake. 
By that sharp deal they lost con- 
siderable future trade. They are 
now out of existence, simply be- 
cause they did not do business on 
the square. In any kind of mer- 
chandising, but particularly in 
mail-order selling, such games 
show a decided weakness in the 
character of the house and al- 
ways result in disaster. 


THE CLEAN-UP 


Publishers of standard maga- 
zines, the high-class national 
weeklies, and some newspapers, 
positively refuse a questionable 
advertisement. This hard and 
fast rule has effectively stopped 
many of the swindling schemes 
that have been worked off on the 
public for so many years. It has 
placed advertising on a_ high 
moral plane and given the buying 
public confidence both in the pub- 
lication and the advertiser’s state- 
ments. Readers of the leading 


monthlies and other similar high- 
class journals have been reim- 
bursed, where it has been clearly 
shown that the advertiser did not 
Instances 


make good his claim. 
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During the months of January and 
February, 1913, the New York German 


Journal made a 


Foreign Advertising 
Gain of 34,090 lines 


A large proportion of this gain was 
due to repeat orders from advertisers 
who used keyed copy last fall for the 


first time in the German Journal. 


New York is the largest German 
city in the Western world and the 
Deutsches (German) Journal is the 
greatest paper in this field. 


HOWARD C. STORY 


Foreign Representative 
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A Country 
Office in 
the Heart of 
New York 














Take ‘‘space” in New York's 


loftiest office residence — the 
new Woolworth Building. 


You will find yourself out of 
New York's unsettling roar in 
the lift of an elevator. 


The air is clean and the light 
is clear. No smoke—no dust 
—no distressing noise —no in- 
terfering buildings. 


Your view is an inspiration to 
big thinking and good work. 
You and your employees will 
work to maximum efficiency 
under the ideal conditions of 
this u iparalleled building. 


Investigate for yourself ! 


EDWARD J. HOGAN, Agent 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Cortlandt 5279 








of this kind, however, are rare 
as exceptional judgment is used 
in accepting all advertisements, 
and every claim must stand the 
test. This straight, drastic meth- 
od has probably done more to es- 
tablish confidence with the read- 
ers than any other factor in the 
entire field of publicity. They 
have learned that the advertiser 
is trustworthy, and hence do not 
question a company’s statements. 

It is frequently argued that 
mail-order houses have _ nearly 
wrecked the retailer. There are 
only a certain class of retailers 
who would think of making such 
a blatant, unbusinesslike — state- 
ment. They seem to forget that 
the mail-order advertiser is work- 
ing at the longest possible range 
and never comes in contact with 
his purchaser, and that there is 
a transportation expense and a 
loss of time in every sale made. 
There is also a heavy advertising 
expense and a real difficulty in 
holding customers from going to 
the local advertiser’s store or 
keeping them from the competing 
mail-order houses. All the dis- 
advantages of buying by mail 
must be overcome by the mail- 
order advertiser’s strong appeals 
in his medium, while the loca! 
merchant is favored with the 
goods to show the purchaser, and 
with his own personality at hand 
to help him close the sale. 

It is not stating too much to 
say that mail-order buying has 
helped to make business for the 
retail merchants. Most mail-or- 
der houses issue a catalogue, and 
whether they get it in the small 
city dweller’s hands or to any 
person living where a good store 
is found, the catalogue is fre- 
quently consulted and desires are 
created for many articles which 
the general store carries; the pur- 
chaser, rather than be troubled 
by sending away for an object 
he wants, will often buy at the 
local store. If all grumbling re- 
tailers would get some snap in 
them and forestall the big mail- 
order fellow with a neat, attract- 
ive booklet, catalogue or folder, 
featuring his own line, and mail 
out to the surrounding country 
people, and many of the town 
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people who know the store and | TT 3 4 


its merchandise, there would be 
a substantial increase in his cash 
till at the week end. 

It is not generally known that 
some of the richest concerns in 
the mail-order business began by 
selling one article by mail, and, 
seeing success ahead if they add- 
ed other lines, quickly put on a 
class of goods which would in- 
duce their customers to come 
back to them, thus creating a re- 
peat sale. A catalogue would be 
issued when the line became large 
enough to warrant it, which 
broadened the trade and increased 
the sales per customer. 

Many an enthusiastic prospect- 
ive advertiser has believed that 
his fortune lay in starting a mail- 
order business with some object, 
possibly a household utility, that 
he believed was sorely needed by 
the entire world, and from which 
he thought he could derive a big 
profit and be under little expense 
After consulting a skilled, con- 
scientious advertising man, who 
could analyze the selling possibil- 
ities of the article, the ardor of 
the embryo advertiser dampened 
greatly. It slightly alters the 
over-enthusiastic prospective when 
it is pointed out that the cost of 
inquiries, of which 20 per cent 
may be counted unsalable, the 
cost of booklets and follow-up 
letters, together with the shipping 
costs and the overhead charges 
for running the business, would 
totally swallow the profits. More 
than one would-be mail-order 
king has seen his little pile of 
hard-earned coin melt quickly 
away in this strenuous channel of 
business venture, and usually be- 
cause he did not understand the 
fundamentals of this method of 
selling. 

The persistency with which 
mail-order advertisers will follow 
an inquirer is worthy of notice. 

A physical culture director in 
the West evolved a system of 
rigid muscle exercises, which he 
attempted to teach by mail in the 
same manner as the big corre- 
spondence institutions. 
was to show the students who en- 
trolled how to develop. and 
Strengthen the muscles and im- 


The plan, 
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prove the general health by this 
exercise. A young man of slen- 
der physique and “sedentary hab- 
its saw the advertisement of this 
school and wrote for particulars. 
The manager sent him a letter 
and a complete assortment of 
different pieces of literature, en- 
deavoring to get the enrollment 
at once. The price quoted was 
$20 for the entire set of lessons, 
which was more than the pros- 
pect could afford. A series of 
personal follow-up letters began, 
covering a period of six months. 
Every few weeks a letter and a 
circular would arrive. Receiving 
no response, the manager began 
cutting his price, first to $15, then 
later to $10, and finally to $5, giv- 
ing exactly what was promised 
in the first offer of $20. The 
young man was afraid they would 
give it to him for nothing, so he 
hastened and sent them $5 and 
received what had been originally 
quoted. The course was followed 
out and great benefit was derived 
from it; the student later valued 
it at $50. Had the management 
been less insistent, the prospective 
student would have gladly paid 
the first price asked as soon as 
he could have afforded it. 

The company failed a few years 
after, owing to its unwise way of 


selling the proposition. With 
proper handling, it could have 
been made a great success. The 


follow-up literature of this ad- 
vertiser was excellent. The let- 
ters were personal and pointed. 
They contained sound facts, which 


went right to the spot—and 
stayed there. 

Instances are all about us 
where follow-up letters have 


brought the business after the 
magazine advertisement has 
brought the inquiry. The short, 
crisp, convincing letter, with facts 
—one or two strong points, stick- 
ing out like a sore thumb, always 
commands the attention of the 
reader, and is the surest way to 
put the deal over. 

A famous English lawyer once 
told Buxton, the noted philan- 
thropist, who asked him the se- 
cret of his success: “I always 
drive home one principal point 
in ty case, without much regard 
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for the rest. Brevity I have al- 
ways found to be invaluable. More 
than a half hour’s talk is likely 
to fill the jurors’ heads with un- 
important matter and replace the 
very important facts I have just 
given them. By allowing such a 
condition to exist, I am injuring 
my client’s case.” 

The same principles can be suc- 
cessfully applied to the literature 
sent out by advertisers. Strong, 
terse, clear follow-up letters are 
not as difficult to write as some 
imagine. The first requisite is a 
perfect knowledge of the article 
and a thorough analysis of its 
merits. 

A busy merchant was one day 
struggling over a letter he de- 
sired to send out to a list of 
prospectives who had answered 
his magazine advertisement. After 
working over the letter for three 
or four hours, he laid it aside to 
talk to a business friend who had 
called. This friend was a prac- 
tical man, and the merchant told 
him of the task he had on hand. 
He asked the merchant if he knew 
exactly what he wanted to say. 
“Yes,” said the merchant, “I know 
what I want to say.” 


THE NATURAL QUALITY IN SELLING 
TALK 


“Well, then, say it just as you 
talk it to me,” interrupted the 
friend. “Call in your stenog- 
rapher and talk to me as though 
I was your customer, while she 
takes down what you say.” The 
merchant did so. He warmed up 
to his subject and stated the en- 
tire proposition so clearly and 
forcefully that only a few minor 
changes were needed to perfect 
the letter. It was sent out and 
brought back an unusually good 
percentage of business. It had 
facts—a few vital, interesting 
facts about the article, and it did 
the work. 

Often the small manufacturer 
hasarecourse through mail-order 
advertising that will go further 
toward solving a difficult distri- 
bution and advertising problem 
combined than in any other way. 
A company in Michigan began 
about six years ago to make of- 
fice furniture and filing sections. 
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It had no large capital to create 
a wide demand for the goods, 
thereby influencing the dealer, nor 
had it a large force of salesmen 
to send through the country. It 
was suggested by an advertising 
man of wide experience that it 
go direct to those who would use 
the goods, by advertising in the 
standard monthly magazines and 
big nationally circulated weeklies. 
The plan called for small copy 
space, clear, lucid illustrations 
and plain, convincing talk about 
the article. The suggestion was 
carried out and worked success- 
fully. During the first year thou- 
sands of pieces were sold, and a 
very good profit was realized. 
Many people who saw the adver- 
tisements asked their dealers if 
they sold the goods. Before long 
the firm received letters from the 
dealers asking the terms on which 
they could handle the furniture. 
Favorable arrangements were 
soon made, and retailers in dif- 
ferent sections of the country be- 
gan to sell the line. All inquiries 
of buyers were thenceforth turned 
over to the dealer, or if there 
were none in the town, the cus- 
tomer was supplied direct. 

After four years of persistent 
work the dealers became so nu- 
merous that fewer mail-orders 
came in, but an unusually brisk 
trade was found to exist among 
the retail stores. The prices were 
so arranged that both the dealer’s 
prices and the mail-order~charges 
were in perfect harmony. .The 
house to-day is doing a flourish- 
ing business and is eminently 
successful because it followed out 
a clear, logical plan, where sell- 


ing costs were minimized and 
consumer, dealer and manufac- 
turer were benefited and transact- 
ed their business satisfactorily 


and entirely without friction. 
Had this company begun with 
general advertising without a dis- 
tribution of its goods among the 
dealers, the readers of its an- 
nouncements would have gone to 
the store for the advertised ar- 


ticles, and on being told they were 
not sold there, they would have 
either bought some other make or 
done without them; the effort of 
this advertiser 


would have been 





and another comncern 
have been among those 
who foolishly brand publicity as 
a failure for their line. 

A manufacturer of house shoes, 


in vain, 
would 


in a Middle-Western state, was 
unable to send salesmen to call on 
ihe dealers and induce them to 
handle his goods, nor could he 
undertake an advertising cam- 
paign big enough to bring satis- 
factory results. Mail-order ad- 
vertising was accordingly brought 
into action. Though only a few 
periodicals were used at the start, 
as the advertiser developed some 
business others were added, and 
an unusually brisk trade was real- 
ized from people where the maga- 
zines circulated. So many re- 
quests were made on the dealers 
by consumers that one big Chi- 
cago retail house wrote the manu- 
facturer asking for prices. The 
dealers were supplied, satisfactory 
terms were made, and the manu- 
facturer is doing a very profitable 
business to-day, constantly widen- 
ing the demand and obtaining new 
dealers. 

These are only two cases where 
mail-order methods were the step- 
ping stones to _ broad-gauge, 
heavy-pressure advertising in ma- 
tional mediums. It has been said 
that no two propositions can be 
handled exactly alike. The asser- 
tion is quite true in several re- 
spects. Every advertising prob- 
lem has its solution, however, but 
the rules that govern it must be 
applied in the light of reason and 
common sense. There can be no 
biased or prejudiced view held 
by the one who is to find the an- 
swers to the questions involved in 
a campaign, and only fair and 
impartial verdicts should be ren- 
dered by the executive head of 
the house when the final decision 
is made. Corporations and busi- 
ness firms pass through their crit- 
ical periods at such times just as 
an individual character may dur- 
ing his lifetime; and a wrong 
choice in either case at the part- 
ing of the ways may lead to ex- 
periences later that will be ex- 
tremely harrowing and full of 
knotty difficulties, if not result- 
ing disastrously. 

(To be continued) 
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to you Mr. Publisher—and tous. Delivery dates must 
be met and without loss of quality. This is the time 
when ¢ printer proves whether his service is of the 
Sort a publisher needs—a test as to whether you are 
getting the co-operation that is the keynote of Charles 
Francis Press Service. 

















@ We have the will to co-operate and the organization 
and equipment to back it up to the limit—the presses 
to print ant the binding machinery to deliver up to 
50,000 magazines daily. 


@We do not mention quality because that must be 
shown in what we are doing for others. 


@.We know it will be to your advantage to let us prove 
what our service, capacity and quality can do for you 
on any magazine or catalog order you have to place. 


When will you see 
our representative? 


Charler 


Franciv 


Prer 
30 West 13% St., 
New York. City 
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Printers’ Ink When Governor 
Statute Law Cox of Ohio 

in Ohio signed House 
Bill No. 104 on February 26, his 
state became the first to adopt an 
adequate law against fraudulent 
advertising. To the advertising 
men of Ohio belongs the honor of 
securing the passage of the fol- 
lowing law—the model statute 
recommended by Printers’ INK 
with very minor changes: 

AN ACT 
against fraudulent adver- 

tising. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio: 

Section 1. Whoever, with intent to 
sell, or in any wise dispose of merchan- 
dise, securities, service, or anything 
offered by him, directly or indirectly, to 
the public for sale or distribution, or 
with intent to increase the consumption 
thereof, or to induce the public in any 
manner to enter into any obligation re- 
lating thereto, or to acquire title there- 
to, or an interest therein, causes, direct- 
ly or indirectly to be made, published, 





To provide 
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disseminated, circulated, or placed be 
fore the public, in this state, in a news- 
paper or other publication, or in the 
form of a book, notice, hand-bill, poster, 
bill, circular, pamphlet or letter, or in 
any other way, an advertisement of 
any sort regarding merchandise, securi- 
ties, service, or anything so offered to 
the public, which advertisement con- 
tains any assertion, representation or 
statement of fact which is untrue or 
deceptive, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and on conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than 
ten dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding twenty days 
or by both said fine and imprisonment. 

One law actually upon the stat- 
ute books is worth pages of argu- 
ment. When Printers’ INK,.a 
year and a half ago, advocated 
the adoption of this law, we in- 
sisted much more strongly upon 
the necessity for a police power 
to ensure its enforcement. As 
was right and proper, the police 
power came first—in the Vigilance 
Committee movement, progress of 
which is chronicled on another 
page of this issue. 

Now comes the law! In Ohio 
passed and signed; in Minnesota 
passed and Governor Eberhardt 
ready to sign it as soon as it can 
be engrossed; in Washington 
passed in both houses and Gov- 
ernor Lister ready to sign “any 
reasonable law”; in California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and Wisconsin in various stages 
of favorable action. South Caro- 
lina is the only state where it has 
been introduced in which it has 
been “unfavorably” reported from 
committee. Governor Haines of 
Maine has vetoed it. 

The states which would emas- 
culate the statute by the addition 
of the word “knowingly,” are In- 
diana, New Hampshire, Okla- 
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homa, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Utah and West Virginia. 
Oregon is considering a law 
which makes it necessary to find 
someone who has been injured by 
the advertising complained of. 
Nobody can tell what states will 
be next to protect the credibility 
of advertising within their bor- 
ders. Minnesota will almost cer- 
tainly be added to the list before 
this issue of Printers’ INK reach- 
es its readers. A glance at the 
list of Vigilance Committees 
shows that the advertising fra- 
ternity is ready for the law wher- 
ever it may come. Ohio has three 
efficient organizations, the Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Toledo ad 
clubs, ready ta see that the new 
law is respected. The first two 
have well organized Vigilance 
Committees, and the latter has 
two members of the National Vig- 
ilance Committee. The ad clubs 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul were 
the first to respond to the call for 


“police,” and both have well or- - 


ganized Vigilance Committees. 

Congratulations are in order to 
Ohio as the first state to recog- 
nize officially that “every time 
you kill a dishonest advertiser 
you create ten honest ones.” 


The Label“. 
riodical recently 


48 an . . 
dispatched its 
Opportunity representative to 
a well-known advertiser to break 
the news, as gently as possible, 
that his advertising was not ac- 
ceptable. 

The amazed manufacturer asked 
what the trouble could possibly 
be. What was wrong with the 
copy? 

“Nothing is wrong with the 
copy,” answered the representa- 
tive. “The objection was raised 
because the label on your pack- 
age is equivocal.” 

The manufacturer, after pon- 
dering a full minute, confessed 





A certain pe- 
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that he had not read his label 
in thirty years. 

“The label is certainly mislead- 
ing,” he said. “I will see that it 
is remedied at once. I have been 
almost criminally careless. Dur- 
ing all these years, when so much 
has been said about honesty in 
advertising and selling, I have 
always assumed that my goods 
were above criticism. So I have 
put all my energies into working 
out financial problems and con- 
trolling the developments of my 
fast-growing business. I have 
had a lesson this morning and I 
am going to take a month off and 
look into the other parts of my 
business.” 

In this instance the label was 

written in the easy days of yore, 
when rhetoric rather than accu- 
racy characterized the copy, not 
only for labels but also for the 
newspapers and magazines. As 
a matter of fact, this manufac- 
turer’s copy in the periodicals has 
kept abreast of current sentiment, 
but the label remained unchanged, 
a curious and incongruous sur- 
vival. 
_ All of this raises the interest- 
ing question of whether advertis- 
ers are making the most of their 
label advertising. While only 
comparatively few labels date 
back thirty years, a large pro- 
portion of them leave much to be 
desired. Here is a test. Let one 
try to look at the labels showing 
on his grocer’s shelves from in 
front of the counter. It is a safe 
statement that only an occasional 
one, in color combination and 
type display, attracts much atten- 
tion at this distance. 

Or, again, let the purchaser 
when he gets home, try to read 
the label on the package he has 
bought. As a rule he is rebuffed 
by copy that is stiltedly written 
and awkwardly printed. 

The label is indeed a laggard. 
In point of real selling strength it 
is far outdistanced by the news- 
paper, magazine and follow-up 
copy. It rarely makes the most 
of its fine opportunity, not only to 
promote sales, but to hold sales 
and bring reorders. One has only 
to read the article printed on 
page 45 in this issue to realize 
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how little has yet been done, but 
inasmuch as some manufacturers 
are sensing that there is much 
room for the improvement of the 
label, one may with confidence 
look for a better showing all 
along the line. The results of 
better label advertising will 
quickly make themselves felt. 
The circulation of the label is all 
“net”—there is no waste. 








Foretelling ‘he remarkable 


début that the 
the Results Mark Cross safe- 


of ty razor had re- 

Advertising cently in New 
York City and New England sur- 
prised everybody but one man. 
That exception was Vice-Presi- 
dent W. B. Walker, of the com- 
pany. He writes Printers’ INK 
in part as follows: 

We note your article gives the im- 
pression that no one identified with our 
organization had any conception of the 
volume of business that was to be ac- 
corded us. In this you are slightly, 
and excusably, in error, as the pre- 
dictions of the writer on the volume of 
business that would be thrust upon us 
were considered so visionary by his 
associates that from March 2, 1912, 
until the day of the début of the Mark 
Cross Razor, February 15, 1913, I have 
been known to my _associates as Col. 
Mulberry Sellers II. On the after- 
noon of February 15th they changed 
my name to “Old Rus. Sage II, the 
Careful and Conservative.” 

Mr. Walker adds that the actual 
unfilled orders in hand at this 
time are in excess of two million 
and that orders are coming in 
from many foreign countries, 
including two “engaged in pur- 
suits less peaceful than the art of 
shaving, namely, Turkey and 
Mexico”—all in less than a fort- 
night of campaigning. 

How did Mr. Walker come to 
guess right? Was it luck or par- 
tiality—the new safety razor being 
really his own “baby’—or was it 
prescience? 

Mr. Walker is the man who 
knew. He has been studying 
safety razors and the safety razor 
market for years. He was in 
touch with the Gillette campaign 
in its early days. In 1905 and 
even before he had been looking 
for a safety razor which could 
be sold at a popular price. 

In that year he was in Europe 
on business and was talking safe- 


ty razors everywhere. One night 
at a public dinner he sat next to 
a German professor and spoke to 
him, too, about razors. 

“No,” said the Herr Professor, 
“I do not know anything about 
safety razors, but”—and he tapped 
the back of his head—“I have 
something else here.” 

That idea of “something else” 
was the parent of the Thermos 
bottle. For seven years the idea 
took Mr. Walker’s mind off safe- 
ty razors; Mr. Walker is presi- 
dent of the American Thermos 
Bottle Company. Last year the 
razor idea came back and brought 
with it the razor itselfi—new in 
design and with a new kind of 
blade steel. 

“The new razor would have 
been a commercial success at a 
dollar,” said Mr. Walker. “When 
we put it at a quarter, we made 
a certainty of it, and when Mr. 
Murphy put the Mark Cross 
trade-mark on it, I knew that 
great and immediate success was 
guaranteed. You will remember 
that we tried it out in various 
ways and had behind it the en- 
thusiasm of the dealers as shown 
by their orders. It was almost 
humanly impossible for it to fail 
of big success. My associates 
had not lived with the safety ra- 
zor proposition as I had done for 
years and so may be excused for 
not seeing all that I did in it.” 

So, again, as we always find, it 
is knowledge, care, forethought, 
judicious weighing of all factors 
and the accommodation of the 
means to the end that, when taken 
in conjunction with ethical con- 
siderations, always ensure success. 
Experience and study, while they 
may not invariably exclude error, 
certainly give it a big handicap to 
overcome. 

te 
NEWSPAPER LAW TO BE EN- 
FORCED IMMEDIATELY 


Postmaster-General Burleson _ has 
taken steps to put the law requiring 
daily newspapers to publish confidential 
information regarding circulation and 
organization in force immediately. 

This action is in the face of the fact 
that the United States Supreme Court 
is considering the constitutionality of 
the law. Mr. Burleson says his office 
is executive and he will not pass on 
laws but will enforce them. 
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~~~ Bouquets and Things 


When we announced the e'imination of our annual Auto- 
mobile Number two weeks ago, we received many letters of 
commendation from various advertisers (modesty forbids re- 
production of the nice things said about us). 


We thank you for the expressions of approval and the en- 
couragement given. 


LIFE was.-the first publication to introduce special numbers 
for the amusement of its readers. To-day many publications 
issue special numbers. They offer genuine special bargain 
sales once a month for the benefit of the advertiser. The 
“Easy Money Number,” the “Publisher’s Delight Number,” 
the “Readers-Be-Darned Number” and similar specials can be 
had for the fattening of the publisher’s purse. 


We Make No Apologies 


We do advocate two special numbers of LIFE for ad- 
vertisers, the Easter Annual and the Christmas Annual, both 
25c. numbers which give the editors of LIFE an opportunity 
to show what they can do when aroused. 


These two annuals are of the hardy variety. We do not 
propose them for a one time flyer but the advertisers run- 
ning a campaign in LIFE certainly miss extra circulation 
and permanency value if they do not include them. 


How About That Awful Number? 


No apologies for that either. 350,000 circulation and no 
difference in the rate but you’re too late—it’s closed and will 
startle the world on March 25th. 

GEE. BEE. ARE 


LIFE’S Adv. Mgr. 


31st Street, West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr. Marquette Bld., No. 1203, Chicago. 
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A BLOODTHIRSTY OPENING 





Rocxrorp Be_tinc CoMPANY 
Rockrorp, ILt., March 6, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here is a sales-letter incident which 
you will appreciate. 

I have been exerting strenuous efforts 
to impress on my assistant the impor- 
tance of setting up the first line of 
the sales-letter so it will attract every 
reader’s attention. At the time we 
were getting out an important sales- 
letter introducing our Rockford water- 
proof belting. When the copy came 
to my desk, the first line read as 
follows: 

“Did you ever shoot down a man— 

to fix a belt that came unglued?” 

As an attention-arrester, isn’t this the 
end of the limit? 

R. M. Benton, 
President. 


HO 
W. G. PALMER WITH BUTTERICK 
COMPANY 


W. G. Palmer, who has been New 
York manager of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Agency of New Haven, on March 10 
became associated with the New York 
office of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
yany. Prior to his agency connection, 
Mr. Palmer was associated with the 
Street Railways Advertising Company 
and with the United Brokerage Com- 
pany in the capacity of New York 
sales manager. 





+08 
L. F. CARTER WITH THOMAS 
CUSACK COMPANY 


F. Carter, who h has been with the 
betes Railways Advertising Company 
for the past five years, during the last 
two of which he served as manager 
of the local sales department for the 
different branches, kas resigned to ac 
cept a position as sales manager of all 
the branches of the Thomas Cusack 
Company. Mr. Carter’s headquarters 
will be at the home office of the Cusack 
Company in Chicago. 


a $e 
I. H. SAWYER IS A CANDIDATE 
Isaac H. Sawyer, a former president 
of the St. Louis Ad Men’s League, was 
one of the thirteen prospective candi- 
dates selected by the Joint City Charter 
Conference, who seek a representative 
Board of Freeholders to draft St. 
Louis’ new city charter. These thirteen 
men will be proposed as candidates of 
all political parties. If the political par- 
ties do not accept these men, an effort 
may be made to nominate them by peti- 
tion on an independent ticket. 
tt) 


MANCHESTER, ENG., “COURIER,” 
MAKES CHANGE 





American advertisers in England will 
be interested in the news that George 
.P. Home has been made advertisement 
manager of the Manchester Courier. 
He takes the place of Charles B. Pen- 
warden. Mr. Home was for several 
years in the advertising department of 
the Northeastern Railroad Company. 





A SHOCKING AFFAIR 


Some of the exhibitors at the recent 
London automobile show were ingenious 
to say the least and one of them chose 
a novel means to keep his product in 
the public eye—or rather memory. 

At the stand in question, metal polish 
was exhibited and samples were dis- 
tributed. A man at one end offered 
small sample cans but he was standing 
on a metal platform connected with a 
small induction coil. Those who 
stretched forth eager hands for the sam- 
ples received a gentle jolt. Those who 
were eager enough for a sample and 
who could overcome their timidity were 
presented with them from the other 
man—minus the shock. 

The theory of the game was that it set 
people thinking. They remembered the 
shock and the remembrance brought to 
mind that particular brand of metal pol. 
ish. Some time or other, the recollec- 
tion led to a test of the polish. The 
remainder is obvious.—Scientific Amer- 
ican, 

eae eee 


TACOMA CLUB CELEBRATES 
BIRTHDAY 


The Tacoma Ad Club celebrated its 
first anniversary on February 25. 
Among the speakers were Joseph 
Blethen, of Seattle, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
Pacific Coast; A. G. Clark, former presi- 
dent of the Portland Ad Club, and Sec 
retary Watson, of the Bremerton tom. 
mercial Club. James North was the 
toastmaster, and he delighted the 150 
guests. 





Sonal 
IN CHARGE OF RIKER-JAYNES 


ADVERTISING 


William Norcross, formerly head of 
Houghton & Dutton drug department, 
is now buyer and in charge of adver- 
tising for the New England division of 
me Riker-Jaynes chain of drug stores. 

H. Badanes, who formerly held this 
HOR has been advanced to an ex- 
ecutive position with the Riker interests 
in New York. 

= Pere 
SEEKING FUNDS TO ADVERTISE 
MISSOURI 





The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Federation of Commercial Clubs. 
met in St. Louis, March 5, and planned 
a campaign to secure money to adver- 
tise Missouri everywhere. President 
William Hirth, Columbia, Mo., ap- 
pointed a committee to serve during the 
vear. 

eT ee 


PAYNE NOW WITH “WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL” 


George Henry Payne has recently 
been made advertising manager of the 
Wisconsin State Journal at Madison. 
He is the son of G. Logan Payne, of 
Payne & Young, Chicago advertising 
agents. 
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W. M. SPRINGER WITH ORANGE- 
JUDD 





William M. Springer, who has for 
the past two years been connected with 
the Chicago office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, associated himself on 
March Ist with the Chicago office of 
Orange-Judd and Phelps Publishing 
Companies. He takes the place of Fred 
A. Robbins, who was formerly with 
these two companies and who resigned 
on March Ist to become associated 
with a Chicago advertising agency. 


+404 —- —_ 


NO RAILROAD CAR PARKING AT 
BALTIMORE 





It is announced by Norman M. Par- 
rott, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore, that the parking of railroad 
cars to shelter A. A. C. of A. con- 
vention visitors will not be allowed. 

Entertainment features for the con- 
vention are being worked out by the 
Baltimore club. One of the planned 
attractions is an “advertising pageant.” 


———_ +o --— 


PAGE OUT FOR HIMSELF 


C. W. Page, advertising manager of 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, musi- 
cal merchandise, has opened an outside 
ofice in Cincinnati and will do inde- 
pendent advertising work. Mr. Page 
will continue his connection with the 
Wurlitzer Company. 


INK 


BOSTON PILGRIMS’ NEW 
“PUBLICITY HOUSE” 


101 


HOME 


“Publicity House” will be the name 
of the new home of the Pilgrim Public. 
ity Association, about to be erected in 
Boston. It will occupy the site of the 
old Bromfield Street Conech, which is 
now being demolished to make way for 
the new structure. 

This marks the passing of almost the 
last of Boston’s old downtown church 
edifices, excepting the few that are pre- 
served because of their great historical 
interest. The Bromfield Street Church 
was first built in 1806 and after twice 
cae damaged by fire was rebuilt in 
1865. 

“Publicity House” will be eight 
stories high and of steel and stone con- 
struction with an exterior finish of 
terra cotta, limestone, marble and 
Roman brick. The third floor of the 
building will be the home of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association and will in- 
clude, besides the executive offices, a 
library, lounging room, reading and 
smoking room, committee rooms and 
café or lunch room. 

It is the plan of the Association to 
have the building occupied entirely by 
individuals or firms engaged in some 
branch of advertising work and, as 
the location is central and convenient, 
there is little doubt that this plan will 
carried out. 

“Publicity House’’ will be ready for 
occupancy the first of October. The 
total cost of this new home for Boston 
advertising men will be about $900,- 
000. 
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Mr. G. Henry Stetson, 
formerly a stockholder 
of the House Beautiful, 
Inc. has disposed of his 
entire stock interest 
therein and Mr. F. 
Leighton Kramer, Vice 
President of the Ridge 
Avenue Bank of Phila- 
delphia and his associ- 
ates have secured the 
controlling interest in 
the magazine. 


Walter C. Kimball 


Secretary and Treasurer 


One Madison Avenue 
New York 
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LIPPINCOITS 


MARCH MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


MARCH 

Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine... 171 38,427 
Everybody’s Magazine.... 128 28,755 
Review of Reviews...... 128 28,694 

Sunset — The Pacific 
Pee ee eee 124 27,944 
POC G WOTK. £0. i500 sos 118 26,456 
McClure’s Magazine...... 97 21,755 
American Magazine (cols.) 140 20,122 
Hearst’s Magazine ...... 72 16,143 
RRIDEOT Blo. <aitvie saree yes 67 15,176 
Munsey’s Magazine ..... 67 15,009 
SPEAR A sds i.sle hc bite eaeas 65 14,756 


Current Opinion (cols.).. 92 13,015 
Metropolitan Magazine 


PROB ir oscrs shrcare det hie 65 11,195 
EOE RP Ee 46 10,060 
Red Book Magazine .... 43 9,638 
*Popular Magazine ..... 42 9,586 
Home Life (cols.)....... 52 ~=8,650 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 38 = 8,624 
WHIGC WOLKE 250 seedaccss 388 8,568 
BEND. Geka ist shies anes 37 ~—- 8,402 
American Boy (cols.).... 86 =: 7,202 
Ainslee’s Magazine ...... 28 6,272 
WE, PICNOINE 64.s's 6 disic ees 27 ~=66,090 
Strand Magazine ........ 26 =, 880 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.)... 32 5,824 
a re 25 5,712 
SS ee 20 4,480 
eS ee 19 4,368 
Smith’s Magazine ....... 16 §=3,784 
NN 66 wax aveseters 16 = 8,584 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Agate 
Cols. Lines. 
PPMNIE, og os sks wae vss 559 89,468 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 180 36,027 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
mine’ (pages) ..sisi-s ccs 145 32,643 
. Woman’s Home Compan- 

MM icanp a aranie s U1 cto 141 28,290 
Eee eer 125 25,064 
Pictorial Review ........ 109 21,900 
Ladies’ World & House 

See oes 106 21,200 
A Se Oak le Ec 101 20,392 
Woman’s Magazine ..... 101 20,219 
Holland’s Magazine ..... 100 19,010 
McCall’s Magazine ...... 141 18,330 
Modern Priscilla ........ 107 +17,976 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 124 16,745 


People’s Home Journal... 71 14,899 
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156 Fifth Ave. 





MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





A Tribute 


Just 30 years ago 
—April, 1883—Pears’ 
Soap was adver- 
tised in L.ippincott’s 
Magazine for the first 
time. Today they are 
still with us—a force- 
ful instance of the 
power of quality pub- 
licity for quality 
goods. 


We willingly sur- 
render this space as 
a tribute to their per- 
sistent policy on this 
the 30th anniversary. 


LIPPINCOTT S 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





“The Standard Fiction 
Magazine of America” 


*PHILADELPHIA 


New Yorx CuIcaco 


1502 Tribune Bldg. 
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Agate Agate 

Cols, Lines. Pages. Lines 

Woman’s World ........ 80 13,920 Independent (pages) ... 36 8,064 
FRMNOMEUD <biees ss0ces ce 63 12,700 PEGE Seek cae Sanntesaass 56 =—s-'7, 927 
People’s Popular Monthly. 61 11,449 Christian Herald ...... 42 7,218 
To-Day’s Magazine ...... 49 9,825 Town & Country....... 41 6,896 
DHORIAEE o.5:55:6:0103.0:05:5% 32 6,195 Leslie’s Weekly ....... 26 = 45,272 
Hiavoer’s Barer ......... 30 §=6,082 Harper’s Weekly ....... 22 4,560 
ie Sabin Outlook (pages) ....... 19 4,424 
Associated Sunday Mags. 23 4,140 

Forest & Stream........ 21 ° 3,175 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 





READING MoNTRLY Maca. Vos Counmiin 15 30s 
SINES CARRYING GENERAL Chavihienn , fn aed 16 9 640 
AND CLASS ADVERTISING : (a ein a ees i 
Agate WM: io aise ow cabs oe 15 =. 2,112 
Pages. Lines. 
Bieter Cele.) ..63.66..05 463 77,868 February 8-14 
Motor Boating (cols.).... 348 57,708 Saturday Evening Post.. 102 17,476 
Country Life in America Town & Country....... 94 15,886 
Co, RE en 270 45,888 Literary Digest ........ 93 13,284 
LO Ee eee ae 197 44,128 Collier’s 1.1.2... sess. 60 11.404 
Popular Mechanics ...... 187 © 30,772 Life ...cceesseeees cess 48 6,833 
Architectural Record..... 125 28,012 Leslie's: Weeldy 2... 27 5,432 
Suburban Life (cols.).... 126 21,482 Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 27 4,590 
Garden (eols.) ....65.... 152 21,336 Associated Sunday Mags. 24 4,320 
House & Garden (cols.).. 150 21,140 Christian Herald ....... 24 «4,158 
Popular Electricity ..... 72 16,296 Independent (pages) .... 17 3,808 
House Beautiful (cols.).. 111 15,602 Outlook (pages) ...... 16 3,744 
Pr eee ee 63 14,112 Youth’s Companion ... 17 3,499 
Outing Magazine ........ 60 13,496 Clawehmian.  ...6.6s6cise% 20 3,252 
Theatre Magazine (cols.). 70 11,760 Forest & Stream....... 21 3.188 
Field & Stream.......... 51 11,636 Le eee ree ie 18 =. 2,559 | 
Physical Culture ........ 46 10,339 Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 2,160 
International Studio Harper’s Weekly ...... 10 039 
NS Pe ee ere ree 71 9,940 Scientific American .... 19 2,018 
American Homes & Gar- 
SS) 57 9.681 February 15-21 
Travel (cols:) 0655.66. 67 9,440 Saturday Evening Post.. 125 21,885 
Technical World ........ 87 = 8,290 Literary Digest ....... 85 11.961 
Illustrated Outdoor World TEES. — 6s bw cnanvewdies 60 11,399 
and Recreation (cols.).. 44 17,476 BRO. oioiwcde caaveaass 56 7,868 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 44 7,040 Town & Country....... 43 7,812 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 50 ~=7,010 Christian Herald ...... 30 = =5,184 
Associated Sunday Mags. 24 4,347 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Youth’s Companion .... 21 4,340 
LEADING CANADIAN MAGAZINES Leslie’s Weekly ....... 21 4,236 
Agate Scientific American .... 21 4,202 


Pages. Lines. 





] , ao 9 8.940 
*Canadian Courier (cols.) 190 34,580 ne oy ay. 91 - 
- : Independent (pages) ... 16 3,696 
Canadian Magazine ..... 105 23,520 és 
a Outlook (pages) ...... 16 3,584 
Canadian Home Journal 
tale.) . 118 22.736 CROSMAN 5 60:54 :0.8)e:0!5.0 20 3,210 
COIS.) cevccccrccccses 8 yf Forest & Stream....... 18 9.733 
*4 issues—February. SR hs Mis wien a.04-b.5.a6.4.400 15 2,140 
Hz ’s Weekly ...... 7 1,502 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN ee, ee 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN February 22-28 
FEBRUARY a Saturday Evening Post.. 149 25,139 
P e er 
Columns. Lines. Outlook (pages) ...... v7 17,804 
February 1-7 Town & Country....... 86 14,362 
Saturday Even'ng Post.. 104 17,702 OSU ine Givens tan 72 138,666 
RUMEN cikn. 43k 00's kes 60 11,648 Literary Digest ....... 94 138.183 
Literary Digest ....... 59 8,370 Christian Herald ...... 73 12,494 


Scientific American .... 41 8,284 Leslie’s Weekly ....... 24 = 4,803 
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Town & Country is 
pleased to announce 
the appointment of W. 
M. Hart, for five years 
associated with the 
Taylor-Critchfield Co., 
as Western Advertising 
Manager. The Wes- 
tern Offices are located 
at 1004 Westminster 
Building, Chicago. 


Publisher 
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Agate Agate 
Pages. Lines. Pages. Lines 
RE ahh abies wai: o nn ae's 31 4,451 ~ BEOCIBORS: bn asscese 97 21,755 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 26 4,420 21. Suburban Life (cols ) 126 21,432 
Harper’s Weekly ....... 20 4,066 - Garden (cols.)...... 152 21,336 
Scientific American .... 19 3,885 238. Ladies’ World & 
Youth’s Companion .... 18 3,678 Housekeeper (cols.). 106 21,200 
Forest & Stream....... 24 3,528 24. House and Garden 
Associated Sunday Mags. 19 3,510 Ley Ra ieee 2m 150 21,140 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 16 2,980 25. Designer (cols.) .... 101 20,392 
Independent (pages) ... 12 2,800 “VO — 
PUNO. 3. sass sewers 17 —- 2,725 se 
WIE eh cho ue) xe cee 14 2,077 Fe paises ; 
WOULD RESCUE “SLAVES OF THE 
Totals for February PAY CHECK” 
Saturday Evening Post.. 81,702 = 
CS oe Ge 48,112 It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
Li Di 46.798 good. We have before us an ambitious 
iterary Digest ........ 495 advertisement from a “mail-order 
Town & Country....... 44,456 school,” located out West, which looks 
IOUREIL? Gais wa ohak aces 29,056 ep a first-class sucker trap. T «ss phi- 
cab aa . ne anthropist running it wants to tell the 
Christian Herald ...... 29,043 public “how with $100 and an idea I 
EMER cwicsncadstnsseea 27,079 built up a business that brought me 
Leslie’s Weekly ....... 19,743 $650,000 in — months.” Funny 
. _ 3 ee how some people hurry to give away a 
Scientific American ........ 18,389 good thing. He announces that his own 
Independent ........... 18,368 success causes him to be called “the 


Associated Sunday Mags. 16,317 | wizard of the mail-order field.” His ad. 
z vertisement is addressed to “those 


Youth’s Companion .... 14,57 slaves of the nay-check who are grind- 
Forest & Stream....... 12,619 ing out their lives for less than $5,000 
Meters 12,167 a year.” The reverberating language of 


“ Jeekl 
a Weekly 11.897 this advertisement sounds like hollering 
spot de gral ile he dg site in a rain barrel. “Rise, go on and 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11,810 up,” he urges. “A glorious future sum- 
*Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec. 9,010 mons you to the battle of betterment! 
Judge 8.888 And all you whose souls are bruised 
2 ma aT a al i . with past defeats, twist your frown into 
ae ass a smile, because fortune awaits you in 
Penn een this business if you will let me start 
RECAPITULATION you now!” 

Furthermore, “Do not be a_ boss- 

Agate scared, job-hugging, wage-cowed slave! 
Pages. Lines. Stop doing on, Seer lockstep i 
* r an rom wor et me set off the 
1. Vogue (cols.) ...... yen pepe skyrocket of your ambition! You could 
2. Motor (cols.)....... 463 77,868 make a fortune in this business if you 
3. Motor Boating (cols.) 343 57,708 will let me show you how! My entire 
Ye eee Life in equipment, my services in preparing 
; : 4 a: shin everything for you will quickly make 
America (cols.).... 270 45,588 you a daily bank depositor, and your 
DN (aoabecc vanes 197 44,128 profits will quickly pile up and_ bring 
6. Cosmopolitan 171 38.427 you all those much wanted comforts and 
8 tee ; luxuries of life which will give you 
7. Ladies’ Home Journal priceless independence, and enable you 

MED icwene es ass ee 180 36,027 to bid your pay-check good-bye forever.” 
8. Good Housekeeping It occurs to the Recorder that there 
‘ : F m are departments of the postal service 
Magazine ......... 145 32,643 other than the Parcel Post Department 
9. Popular Mechanics.. 1387 30,772 wherein vigilance and activity are in- 


10. Everybody’s Maga- disnensable as a means of serving the 
: : ss a public welfare. 
ZINE cesccccsccsses _ 128 28,755 Just a thought! Are not some adver- 
11, Review of Reviews.. 128 28,694 tisements humiliating in their revelation 
12. Woman’s Home Com- of some people’s judgment concerning 
. 1 141 28,290 the proportion of fools to be found at 
panion (cols.) .... 14 sakes large and free from the surveillance of 
13. Architectural Record. 125 28,012 the imbecile asylums?—Boot and Shoe 


14. Sunset—The Pacific.. 124 27,944 Recorder. 





—_+o+—_____ 

15. World’s Work...... 118 26,456 : i @ te 
16, his (cols) 125 25 064 JOHNSON RETURNS TO “RECORD. 

17. Canadian Magazine.. 105 238,520 HERALD 

18. Canadian Home Jour- A. P. Johnson, until recently pub- 
nal (cols.) ....... 118 22,736  lisher of the Grand Rapids News, has 
19. Pi ee ee returned to his former position as di- 
- #ictoria cvisw rector of advertising for the Chicago 


Cy ER ee ere 109 21,900 Record-Herald. 
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755 
432 
336 
200 
140 
392 

- = Ts 
ody = = 
_ : On the March a 
we = » )—Hearst’s Magazine  suc- = 
= = A tg l ceeded World To-Day = 
al = 1912 Magazine. Display adver- = 
wa tising rate, $125 a page. = 
y a —Hearst’s Magazine four 
‘the August months old. Display ad- 

ad- 1912 vertising rate, $168 a page. 
n0se 
ind- —Printers’ Ink Summary 

i. January shows Hearst’s Magazine 
ian 1913 in 1912 made a gain of 79% 

and in volume of advertising 
= | — greatest gain of any maga- 
ised zine. 
— May 5th—Rate effective, $224 per 
tart 1913 page flat and pro rata. 
— | The medium which makes 
» to the largest gains in both 

the advertising and circulation 
pe is the medium which pro- 
gb duces the largest business 
ring . for the advertiser. 
nake XS 

your \ 
sod \ Ignoring Hearst’s low rate now 

- means recognizing its high rate later 

an “Repetition Makes Reputation” 
here 
tos Hearst’s Magazine 
. a 381 Fourth\Avenue, New York = 
ey * The-Most-Talked-of-Magazine-in-America™ = 
ition Chicago Office : 437 Marquette Building = 
ia = Representatives at Detroit, Boston and Cleveland = 
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INK’S” FOUR YEAR RECORD OF 

















1913 1912 1911 1910 Total 
Ee eee 38,427 36,573 29,624 31,080 135,704 
Rn are 28,755 27,734 36,904 35,346 128,739 
Review of Reviews ............ 28,694 29,568 32,480 29,456 120,198 
Sunset—The Pacific ............ 27,944 37,876 23,352 22,568 111,740 
McClure’s Magazine ........... 21,755 27,682 30,506 29,288 109,231 
WENGE WHEEL, ciécnccccacsccss 26,456 24,038 25,620 25,508 101,622 
American Magazine ............ 20,122 17,602 26,264 33,620 97,608 
Munsey’s Magazine ............ 15,009 21,161 23,072 31,220 90,462 
Scribner’s Magazine ........... 15,176 18,662 23,107 28,490 85,435 
MEER isceh Gens ta oss csae esas 14,756 15,092 16,884 17,626 64,358 
ak cab be dos. 9.6:0 440040 10,060 15,680 18,144 19,488 63,372 
eerent TOMO 2... cnccceccccs 13,015 12,740 15,008 11,228 51,991 
Red Book Magazine ............ 9,638 12,544 12,096 14,336 48,614 
Neo acne cans 8,402 11,200 11,984 14,560 46,146 
Hearets BMaeganrine .........ce0s 16,143 8,040 7,462 9,991 41,636 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 8,624 11,123 8,594 7,336 35,677 
Ainslee’s Magazine ............. 6,272 10.080 9,576 8,806 34,734 
Metropolitan Magazine ......... 11,195 7,710 8,400 5,712 33,017 
rere 7,202 6,702 9.386 6,600 29,890 
RVEMCD. So gacares daca anced 5,712 9,184 6,608 6,272 27,776 
SRE eae ae 4,480 6,720 7,560 8,960 27,720 
RYO MUMOREING onion sic cvcccsiccs 5,824 6,640 5,404 2,014 19,882 
DEM Ss Jenessenusaeeae bx 6,090 5,320 3,304 3,864 18,578 
349,751 379,671 391,339 403,369 1,524,130 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Ae eo ee eee 89,468 64,698 65,728 48,202 268,096 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 36,027 31,799 41,600 40,000 149,426 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 28,290 32,659 33,020 33,000 126,969 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... 32,643 26,243 27,784 26,656 114.326 
ee bedesscecbes,nes ed 25,064 27,722 27,000 26,800 106,586 
SESS ee 20,392 25,021 23,900 23,000 92,313 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 20,219 24,907 23,600 22,544 91,270 
BeoGerm Priscilla ....ccccccvcces 17,976 19,103 21,140 21,084 79,303 
Preeeetal Meview ...csccccccces 21,900 19,725 19,400 16,340 77,365 
Ladies’ World and Housekeeper. 21,200 16,600 17,836 18,037 73,673 
McCall’s Magazine seb eens oeees 18,330 17,286 17,076 17,826 70,518 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 16,745 15,815 15,758 14,669 62,987 
og eee er re er 6,082 6,550 9,600 13,500 35,732 
354,336 328,128 344,442 321,658 1,348,564 

CLASS MAGAZINES 

PEE (Ckkbsa cee sacdenens sev see 77,868 76,230 75,852 66,738 296,688 
Country Life in America........ 45,388 *54,109 *55,440 49,270 204,207 
BEST TROGIR occa cnecvcscces 57,708 55,818 45,106 26,626 185,258 
SEL. nawwasvccevcecesseness 44,128 48,258 37,940 44,800 175,126 
Popular Mechanics ...........-- 30,772 29,344 23,184 24,864 108,164 
CE EE nicn sas d0dsnd.o0oe 21,432 23,970 21,820 20,413 87,635 
I Ne ean vs 60064 60h san 08 21,336 18,865 20,458 21,420 82,07 
House & Garden., ......<0sc000. 21,140 20,880 19,589 10,232 71,841 
eS eer 15,602 21,091 13,892 12,712 63,297 
International Studio ........... 9,940 9,800 13,580 17,850 61,170 
errr eee 13,496 12,292 12,132 12,264 50,184 
Teeine BEGRATIME ... 2c ccccscese 11,760 11,393 9,730 11,182 44,015 
eee he eee ee eee 10,339 8,848 8,064 1 34,317 
< ~ 380, 909 390,898 ~ 356,787 325 387 1,453,981 

FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 
Saturday Evening Post......... 81,702 79,480 72,360 74,120 307,662 
Ee eer 48,112 42,814 43,941 46,178 181,045 
NS ee ae ae 46,798 48,608 39,225 43,954 178,585 
— PPI PPT oT ore 29,056 35,750 38,568 39,497 142,871 
ee aU ee sa sess oN esas ess 27,079 729,301 24,335 23,085 103,800 
Leslie’ i. Ee ee 19,743 $30,676 24,710 19,960 95,089 
Forest & Stream .............22 12,619 17,858 13,624 16,294 60,395 
265,109 284,487 256,763 763,088 1,069,447 
*2 issues. 1,348,564 1,453,981 1,069,447 1, 524,130 5,396,122 


75 issues. 
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The Real West Is a 
Great Country 


_ 
— 


1 
4 





re 


It has a great population, great wealth, great 
resources and great prospects. 


The volume of business done there is almost 
unbelievable; yet, great as it is, it is steadily 
growing greater. The real West is a field for 
big merchandising operations—a section where 
opportunities are plentiful and waiting to be 
gathered. 


Your chance out there is as good as anybody’s 
if you tell your story in the magazine that West- 
ern people read: 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


breathes the spirit of this real West country. It is of 
it and is growing with it. It will tell your advertising 
story right in the homes of these rich Western people, 
who live joyously and buy liberally. 











Your success—in the “Market beyond the Rockies— 
depends on using Sunset—The Pacific Monthly. 


Just address like this: 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 


Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 


CHICAGO—73 West Jackson Boulevard, L. L. 
McCormick, Mgr., 238 Marquette Bldg., G. C. 
Patterson, Mgr. 


BOSTON—6 Beacon Street, Chas. Dorr, Mgr. 
a. NEW YORK—Times Building, W. A. Wilson, 
- ~ Mgr. 
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WANTED 


A MAN WHO BE- 
LIEVES HE COULD 
enthusiastically and skillfully 
promote the reading and sale 
of books by managing a 
general campaign of publicity, 
sales, advertising, and general 
exploitation on behalf of some 
leading American publishers, 
would do well to write of 
his age, experience, and 
salary expected to 





** Opportunity ”’ 
Box 58, care of Printers’ Ink 








A $3,000,000 Idea 


had its origin in a 


PRINTERS’ INK 


article. 


Its parent is now on 
“Easy Street.” Perhaps 
your idea is in the copy 
you missed last week— 
a years subscription at 


$2.00 will obviate future 


risks. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 





| 
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INK 
BECOMES 
CEN- 


ELLSWORTH 
PRESIDENT OF 
TURY CO; 





HAS SERVED THIS PUBLISHING 
HOUSE THIRTY-FIVE YEARS — 
OTHER NEW OFFICERS—NEW EX- 
ECUTIVE A MAN OF EXTENSIVE 
EXPERIENCE AND VARIED INTERESTS 





At a meeting of the trustees of 
the Century Company, March 3d, 
William W. Ellsworth was elected 
president, to succeed the late 
Frank H. Scott, who died Novem- 
ber 25, 1912, after having held 
that office for about twenty years. 
Ira H. Brainerd was elected vice- 
president; Douglas Z. Doty, sec- 
retary; Josiah J. Hazen, assistant 
treasurer. Donald Scott contin- 
ues treasurer of the company. 
George Inness, Jr., was elected a 
trustee to serve with W. W. Ells- 
worth and Ira H. Brainerd. 

In the reorganization in 1881, 
when the company changed its 
name from Scribner & Co., with 


the founder, Roswell Smith, as 
president, Mr. Ellsworth was 
made secretary, and held that 


post for thirty-two years. He 
was made vice-president in 1911. 
George Inness, Jr., the well-known 
artist, is the son-in-law of the 
founder of the company, and has 
long been closely identified with 
its interests. Ira H. Brainerd, 


formerly connected with the busi- . 


ness department of the house for 
many years, has been a trustee of 
the company for the past two 
years, having succeeded his father, 
Cephas Brainerd. Douglas 
Doty is literary adviser to The 
Century Company, and Josiah J. 
Hazen is advertising manager of 
The Century. 

The election of William W. 
Ellsworth gives formal recogni- 
tion to thirty-five years of service 
in the interests of the company, 
whose founders and first heads 
were Roswell Smith, Dr. J. G. 
Holland, and the senior Charles 
Scribner. 

A great-grandson of Chief Jus- 
tice Oliver Ellsworth and of the 
lexicographer Noah Webster, 4 
relative of Roswell Smith through 
both his mother’s and his father’s 
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family, Mr. Ellsworth came to 
New York in 1878, at the age of 
twenty-three, to find a warm wel- 
come waiting for him in Roswell 
Smith’s office, then the office of | 
Scribner & Co., publishing Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas. 


A large client scoffed last 








In 1881 there was a complete | 
reorganization of the company, | 


the firm of Charles Scribner’s 





week at our offer to develop 
an entirely new field for 
his goods. 





Sons withdrawing. The name was 
changed to The Century Co., and Theat eaelle wonlehed ates 
the name of the magazine found- 
: ed by Roswell Smith and Dr. Hol- our plan followed. 
: land to The Century. Mr. Ells- 
worth was made secretary of the ee 
: new company; Frank H. Scott, a : 
} treasurer, and Charles F. Chi- gence,’’ he said. 
; chester, assistant treasurer. On 
E the death of Mr. Smith, in 1893, 
t Mr. Scott succeeded to the presi- 
dency, continuing in that position 
by until his death, last November. 
‘i Through most of these thirty- | The BATES ADVERTISING CO. 
five years Mr. Ellsworth has given 5 Distinct Departments uniting on Sales 
his time to the making and mar- | 15 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
l, keting of books. These are the 
Ss phases of the publishing business, 
h as he himself declares, which 
2 mean most to him—the reading 
aS and judging of books in manu- 
. script, the treating with authors, 
4 the dignified, demand-stimulating | - 
= advertising of the books. 
Ls The work of these years has | 
he been broken by wide travel in his | C U L T U R E 
as own country and four trips 
th abroad—one with George Inness, 
d, Jr., the painter, in 1884; a winter | does not reach the upper classes; 
SI- in Egypt in 1889-90, a trip in 1910, | it is not their kind of publication. 
or and a tour to Africa in 1912. It does not reach the lower 
of But those who know Mr. Ells- | classes: they have not the neces- 
vo worth as a publisher know only | Sary education or intelligence. 
er, one side of him. His lectures on | . Its circulation is confined en- 
7. American history have brought | tirely among the great middle 
he him the friendship of large num- | class—the backbone of the na- 
J. bers who would never have known | tion—the people who exercise dis- 
of him through his work as a pub- | ¢fimination in their purchases and 
' lisher, or through his writings, | Who are influenced by advertising. 
W. often anonymous, in The Outlook | 
nil and other magazines. The prep- | New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
- pen of these lectures, the | 0. J. ELDER, Manager 
ny, Trav i 
ads Avery a Taek ce. Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
2 tiling pleasure; and no man be- 7. Sn, Spee 
feves more strongly that every e 
~ ae ponent piecing the —_ March, 1913, Gains 1,000 
| is days, shou ave another Me M4 
tie | interest, work oF play or fad, (0 Lines Over Best Previous 
’ elp him to sane, vigorous, well- 
< tounded living. . March Number 














for Sending Goods 
By 


Parcel Post 


ae 9”? 
Economy 
Mailing Bags 
These little mail 
pouches are the 
handiest devices 
for sending mer- 
chandise of all 
kinds safely 
through the mail. 


Made of closely- 
woven, strong 
cotton cloth with 
stout tie string 
and special tear 
proof address tag 
: incorporated in 
bag. Simple, inexpensive, effici- 
ent and big time-savers. 
Regular Sizes: 
$8.5SO to $14 per 1000 


Special sizes for all purp»ses made quickly. 
Write for free samples and full information to 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 


600 South 4th Street St. Louis, Missouri 
























Do YOU Need This lan? 


the right hand bower to 
G Years the head of one of Chi- 


cago’s largest advertising agencies 
handling over 200 different lines of 
business. During this period of six 
years his work gave him successful 
experience in the various phases of 
the business as follows : 

mail order experience 
5 Years handling a mail order book 
selling campaign and systematizing 
follow-up and collection records, mail- 
ing lists, etc. 
3 Years experience installing short 
——— cut office methods in office 
routine work for advertising agency 
and large national advertisers. 


1 experience handling all 
22 Years the details and develop- 
ing one of the best paying trade pa- 
pers, during which time he sold over 
$75,000 worth of its advertising 
space. (Age thirty). 


This Man Can Do It 
if It Can Be Done 
Address 


C. Box 59, Printers’ Ink 
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IS DEALER LUKEWARM TOWARD 
ADVERTISING? 


In a recent address before the Ad- 
vertising Men’s League, New York, W. 
W. Wheeler, advertising manager of 
the Pompeian Manufacturing Company, 
discussed his experiences in getting deal- 
ers to appreciate and use his national 
advertising. He said: 

“In my opinion the difficulty is not in 
getting salesmen to co-operate with the 
national campaign. The real trouble 
comes from men at their desks expect- 
ing too much along these lines. I am 
convinced that it is the unusual thing 
for a dealer to be interested in a 
national campaign, per se. 

“My first trip on the road_sellin 
Pompeian was an eye-opener. I foun 
the dealers friendly and with no fear 
but what the goods would move. 

“But almost never of his own accord 
did a dealer mention our national work. 
They just seemed to take it for granted 
that it would go on like Tennyson’s 
‘Brook.’ Then I tried various tactics. 
First, I showed my advance proofs as 
a salesman is expected to do. A mo- 
mentary bored or disinterested glance 
was the average reception. Then 
tried the experiment of introducing my- 
self as the advertising manager. My 
idea was to strike a responsive chord 
and get them to ask me questions about 
their own advertising problems. Noth- 
ing doing. Now, whether they thought 
I was the head office boy I don’t know. 
Here is my analysis of the dealer’s at- 
titude toward a product like ours. 

“Tt is against the laws of self-inter- 
est for a dealer to enthuse over the 
national advertising of a 50-cent spe- 
cialty of which he sells a few dollars’ 
worth a year. 

“Tt is against the laws of self-interest 
for a dealer to devote sustained atten- 
tion to your 50-cent product since it is 
one of a thousand or more articles in 
his stock, 

“Now, I am by no means decrying 
the value of active co-operation in your 
behalf by the dealer and his clerks. If 
you can get them you have unquestion- 
ably the greatest selling value in the 
world. And because it is the best in the 
world it is also the most expensive be- 
cause of the big hazard in getting and 
keeping. I honestly believe that 80 per 
cent of money spent to get dealer co- 
operation never comes home. Why? 
Because we expect the impossible, which 
is the sustained interest on the part of 
a dealer in an article of small unit 
sale. and but one of thousands of other 
products of like small unit. 

“We send our proofs to dealers right 
along, but do it incidentally and seldom 
at a direct expense. We also give each 
salesman a set of advance proofs which 
they are glad to get, but they frankly 
confess that only a few dealers take an 
interest in them. This applies to all 
towns regardless of full or cut price 
conditions. 

“T close this topic with these axioms: 

“If you have forgotten that the 
dealer is just as humanly self-interested 
aS you are, it is time to refresh your 
memory. 

“After your goods are stocked, the 
dealer much prefers your sending him 
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customers instead of proofs of adver: | 
tisements. 
“A salesman’s chance to interest deal- 
ers actively in your national campaign | 
decreases directly with the decrease in | 
the unit of sales and also decreases 
with the increase in the number of 
places where sold in dealer’s locality. 
“Most toilet goods are small units. | 
The dealer’s sustained interest is well | 
nigh impossible to get. Then the an- 
swer is? Don’t bother the much- 
bothered dealer, but rather—advertise.”’ 
oo 
WASTING ADVERTISING 
4 MONEY 
In similar vein to that of the article 
i “Using the Consumer to Get Distribu- 
t tion,’ which appeared in a recent issue 
of Printers’ Inx, The Grocery World | 
1 and General Merchant, Philadelphia, | Y 
. “e, editorially in its ee issue: ; 
d n enormous amount of advertising | 
3 money is “ee because the adver. | Dealer and 
. tiser leaves the important part of his 
s story — He ~~ the reader | Consumer 
)- of his advertising of information with- | ° 
¢ out which he or she cannot conven- | Protection 
I iently buy his goods, and then wonders | 4 
y - ~¢ Paat advertising doesn’t seem to be | a mee out 
making any impression. in the i 
+f “Many hundreds of times during the | 1847 os of 
it past winter the writer, who is a subur- | ROGERS BROS. 
h- ban commuter, has glanced out _of the silverware. Any 
nt car window and seen the sign of a cer- | . . 
N. tain sausage and scrapple, made, ac- | piece of silverware 
te cording to the signboard, in Bucks bearing our trade 
County, Pa. Whether the products are mark 
r. on sale in Philadelphia, however, and if 
he so, where, it is impossible to form an | 
ye- idea, for the signboard is silent upon 
rs” the point, evidently believing it to | ina 
be none of the public’s business. 
st “How many sausage and scrapple ROGERS BROS. 
n- eaters will be sufficiently impressed with | ‘ 
is - oo ig ie Piped canvass of | that is found to be 
in e 0, liadelphia grocery stores 
to see where they can be bought? <7 = decd 
ng “In the Philadelphia street cars for published standar 
ur some months the following card has will be made satis- 
If appeared : factory upon return 
oA . “*Pure olive oil isn’t a medicine, to us through a 
he a saves the need of dealer oF direct. 
be- “‘A teaspoonful twice a day helps This silverware is 
- growing children and invalids.’ known as ‘‘Silver 
wa “Not a word as to the special merits Plate thatW ears” 
ry? of the oil whose advertisement this was; and today it 
ich the brand appeared only in a picture of toad 
of the can and the manufacturer’s name at | sans supreme 
nit the bottom. The advertisement might inquality and, 
iat have been inserted by the combined sales. 
olive oil interests, to aid the cause 
ght of olive oil as a general article of International / 
lom 5 gore ; ilver Co. | 
ach n this case, too, not the slightest Successor to } 
Nich clue appeared as to where to get the Meriden | 
ikly oil. Assuming that the advertisement Britannia Co.’ 
an was persuasive enough to inspire some Meriden, 
all teader to use it, who sells it? There nn. 
rice was not even the time-honored ‘At all 
grocers.’ 
ms: “Applying to the subject the funda- 
the mental principles of common sense, the 
sted Way to write successful advertising 
Four would appear to be to say something 
calculated to make people want to 
the try your goods, and then give them 
him some idea where to get them,” 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














Here is a new advertising con- 
clusion that the Schoolmaster has 
come to—a conclusion that is 
homely enough to be very aged. 
Advertising is something like fish- 
ing, and you have to have differ- 
ent kinds of bait for different 
kinds of fish. You may: have a 
nice, wiggly little worm that a 
sunfish or a catfish will gobble 
like a flash, but the chances are 
that you'll never get a bass on 
it. On the other hand, the live 
bait that may appeal to the bass 
won’t interest the sunfish or the 
sucker. 

Viewed from the point of view 
of the man of conservative or 
moderate taste, the clothing illus- 
tration here reproduced is un- 
attractive. The Schoolmaster 
doesn’t like it and can’t find any 





CLASS—BUT WHAT CLASS? 


man who does like it, and yet one 
acquaintance says he knows aman 
who would be attracted by this 
illustration and who would be all 
the better pleased if observers 
called him extreme or sensational. 
So, though certain appeals may 
strike us, personally, the wrong 
way, we do well to remember 
that there are other fish in the 
water, to which the bait may “look 
good”; and all is fish that comes 
to the advertiser’s net, if the price 
is there. 


“One point per letter” is a mighty 
good follow-up rule. No need to tell 
your whole history on a_ three-page 
“gush.” Your profit per car and the 
relative importance of your prospect's 
investment are sufficient to warrant 
and justify a follow-up series of con- 
siderable extent. 

Fifteen or twenty twelve-line letters 
—each devoted to a single different 
feature of merit in your car—will 
rarely fail to ‘‘deliver the goods” if 
your prospect is interested in a car 
of your class or price. 

Read carefully the foregoing 
extract from the current issue of 
a house-organ. What is a follow- 
up? Any series of letters or 
pieces of printed matter sent out 
to one person in accordance with 
a schedule. Very good. But there 
are follow-ups and follow-ups— 
follow-ups laid out to gradually 
build up interest and draw a re- 
sponse from the man who has 
hitherto given no indication of in- 
terest, and follow-ups to satisfy 
the interest of, and convince, the 
man who has shown his interest 
by an inquiry. It is risky to lay 
down a general rule, for what 
may be sound as applied to a dol- 
lar book may be unsound when 
applied to the $100 encyclopedia. 
But let’s take this writer on his 
own example—an automobile. 
The advertiser gets an inquiry or 
hears indirectly that Smith might 
consider buying a machine. Shall 
we give him just one point in a 
letter and send him fifteen or 
twenty twelve-line letters? If that 
were the plan and the Schoolmas- 
ter were the advertising mana- 
ger, he would pray some court to 
grant an injunction to keep Mr. 
Interested Person from buying 
some other machine while these 
homeopathic doses of follow-up 
were being administered. No, no; 
when your man is interested, give 
him a full dose—a complete can- 
vass. 

No live salesman would tell an 
interested prospect about one 
point and urge him to come back 
to-morrow or to grant another 
interview to get another point 
and so on. 
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ferred to is the other kind of 
prospect—the man who has given 
no indication of interest—the 
Schoolmaster thinks that it is easy 
to lean too far in favor of the 
long series of diminutive letters. 
Any automobile worth having will 
stand a page, a page and a half 
or a two-page letter, provided the 
letter is written as it should be. 
There are good 500-word period- 
ical advertisements about automo- 
bile. Why not 500-word letters? 
You can just bet that the man 
who will consider at all the buy- 
ing of such a thing as an auto- 
mobile wants all the information 
that’s pertinent. A lot of mis- 
takes are made in advertising by 
failing to take into account the 
difference between a man’s inter- 
est in a shaving cream and his 
interest in a yacht°or an invest- 


ment. 
* * * 





Did you ever think about the 
common impatience of men? 


/Men are not all alike, any more 


than women are all alike. There 
are patient men and impatient 
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Assuming that what was re- women. 
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Job was a man. Never- 
theless, in summing up the quali- 
ties that are more characteristic 
of men than of women, there is 
hardly any doubt that impatience 
would be put in man’s list by 
every keen student of human na- 
ture. Look out for it in your 
correspondence and in your fill- 
ing of orders. 

A business man a week or so 
ago had placed an order for some 
office supplies, when a letter de- 
scribing something new fell into 
his hands. He held up his placed 
order and wrote for a certain 
style of sample and for prices on 
the new goods. He knew just 
how long it took for the letter to 
reach the advertiser and how 
much time was required for a re- 
ply. Having informed the adver- 
tiser that he was in a hurry, he 
chafed when day after day 
elapsed after there had been time 
enough for the order to have at- 
tention. Finally, to ease his 
nerves, he wired that he could not 
wait much longer. The next day 
—four days late—the sample 
came, but it was the wrong kind, 





insertion dates. 


Rapid Electrotype Company 


OF CANADA 
MONTREAL 


“Plates that Print and Wear’’ 


@ Cut the cost of your Canadian advertising plates 
in half—by having them made by us. 
you the duty—I4 cents a square inch—and ship 
your plates to any part of Canada in time to catch 


We save 


@ Our electrotypes and: stereotypes are 
the product of the most modern machin- 
ery and expert labor. 


Before Your Next Campaign 


Write for Prices 
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$150 in Money Orders From a 
10-Inch Ad 
If any “doubting Thomas” will take 
the trouble to drop a card to the Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, Daily Gazette, they 
will be glad to send them a copy of a 
letter written by Peter L. Myers, Pro- 
prietor of The Myers Theatre, Janes 
ville, Wisconsin, in which he voluntarily 
gives his appreciative opinion of ‘The 


Gazette’s’’ pulling power. A _ 10-inch 
display inserted Saturday evening 
brought in Monday morning’s mail. 


money and orders for $150 worth of 
tickets for “The Rose Maid.” 
“The Gazette” is a member of United 
Newspapers. 
THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
anesville, Wis. 

M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep., 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 

1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 128,384 
RATE 35 CENTS 














An Opening “for 
A High-Grade Advertising Man 

Our expanding business, as publishers 
of class journals, necessitates the addi- 
tion of more men. 

We have room for two right now— 
but the requirements are such that only 
men of proven ability can be considered. 

Canada today offers an especially at- 
tractive field for the man of real ability 
and ambition—and this opportunity to 
tie up with a house such as ours, is one 
that does not happen often. 

If you can show us that you are the 
man who can go out and produce busi 
ness for class journals of real worth, 
we want to hear from you. 

If you have the necessary enthusiasm, 
energy and training, you can secure a 
permanent position, with splendid possi- 
hilities for the future. Write fully to 


H. GAGNIER, Ltd., Publishers, Toronto 








"Are Your LifetInsurance — 


premiums too high? Before paying an- 
other premium on any policy of $10,000 
or more taken 1910, 1911 or 1912 consult 
me. No charge for information, which 
means a possible annual saving for you. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















All the sources of supply for quality mer- 
chandise used for premium purposes, 
Likewise advertising specialties and sou 
venirs. Free ‘Buyers’ lnformation Ser- 
vice” to subscribers. Tax Nove.ty 
News, 213 S. Market 8t., Chicago; 120 big 
pages; illustrated; $2 year; 20c copy, mail 
or newe-stands. No free copies. 
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INK 
and the letter that came informed a 
the restless man that the other wo 
sample would be along in a day aisae 
or so, with a full letter of de- 
tails. What happened? The busi- . | 
ness man just grabbed his ’phone . . 
and told the other concern to go ‘. ow 
ahead with the original order. «om 
Maybe the advertiser has a good b u 
excuse, but it won’t recover the |-°™,' 
lost business. - “a 
This is just an ordinary inci- eee 
dent—a sample of what happens = 
any week in almost any part of caen, 
the country you could pick out. probat 
It would be interesting to know — 
how many hundreds of thousands ris “ 
of dollars are lost because adver- saul ' 
tisers are unable to give prompt thee : 
attention or neglect to give load j 
prompt attention when they really one 18 
could give it if they tried. - 3 
This is the speed age, Mr. Ad- en 
vertiser. You can’t take every- ioed 
thing in “its regular order.” Have — 
some special facilities for the man pert 
who shows that he is of the} a” oa 
C.Q. D. or P. D. Q. style. His }ite 
tribe is legion and his money is port 
good. * * an embi 
inside 
“These are stupendous figures,” | gument. 
says a retailer’s journal, referring | was wr 
to the recent information given Jit show 
out by the Montgomery Ward }it was 1 
concern, “but they can probably }the man 
be matched by Sears, Roebuck & | Yes, tl 
Co., of Chicago, and perhaps by [the cam 
one New York house. A striking [job to g 
thought is that probably little or Jed when 
none of this $35,000,000 of sales [definite < 
were made locally, in the con- [service } 
cern’s own territory, but were 
practically all filched from other] “Is Y 
merchants’ territories.” _ Best?” 
Filched! How horrid! What 1s fheadline 
“a concern’s own territory,” any- }ment ady 
how? What laws of business eth- Jwith “Ar, 
ics or morals bind it to draw |ments as 
sharp lines as to where it will |Desired?’ 
sell? Does the retailer himself [writer wi 
feel so very badly when a cus- |things to 
tomer from a distant part of the classifying 
city—a section covered by a com: [Ways rece 
petitor—comes over and does 4 }graph ful} 
little business with him? No, he fctoke a ¢ 
pats himself on the back; and ng how t 
the sooner he gets over this whit- ) the cer 
ing attitude toward the big, a }tickly th 
gressive retail concerns—for they filain, “hoy 
are retailers—and devotes his ¢t [’get” the 
ergies to better merchandising fify”; tha 
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the better off he will be right 
away. 
* * * 

A technical publication wanted 
to get some shovel manufacturer 
to advertise. “Shovels are just 
shovels,’ savs the manufacturer 
of such goods, and he can’t see 
how he could possibly advertise 
as other manufacturers do. His 
product is “different.” The serv- 
ice bureau of the technical publi- 
cation, which—by the way—is 
probably the best service bureau in 
existence conducted by a publish- 
er, showed that some efficiency men 
have figured out that maximum 
results can be secured when a 
shovel carrying a certain standard 
load is used. This idea was writ- 
ten up attractively. The shovel 
manufacturer made shovels for 
various lines of work that con- 
formed just to the’ efficiency ex- 
pert's ideas. When the service 
man and the solicitor went to the 
manufacturer to present their 


jideas, they had a beautiful book- 


let-dummy with a cover that bore 
an embossed shovel, and a layout 
inside of the efficiency-shovel ar- 
gument. This “de luxe” campaign 
was wrapped up tastefully, and 
it showed up most artistically as 
itwas taken out and put before 
the manufacturer. 
Yes, the manufacturer went into 
the campaign. It is not such a 
job to get the manufacturer start- 
ed when you go to him with such 
definite and practical ideas as this 
service bureau got up. 

ee * 


‘Is Your Money Doing Its 
Best?” Can you beat it as a 
headline for a 6-per-cent-invest- 
ment advertisement? Compare it 
with “Are Your Pecuniary Invest- 
ments as Profitable as Might. Be 
Desired?” A business magazine 
witer with a passion for reducing 
things to scientific terms and for 
classifying in fifty-seven different 
Ways recently wrote a long para- 
staph full of words big enough to 
thoke a college professor, explain- 
ag how the simple language gets 
0 the center of intelligence more 
pickly than unusual words. The 
jlain, homely truth is that we 
get” the simple words “in a 
ify”; that’s all there is to it. 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 




















in exchange for this 
SERV. 


will give you more satisfaction for the 
next year than any Dollar you have ever 
spent. 

Here is the handiest telephone direct- 
ory imaginable, a renewable memoran- 
dum pad, a pencil chained so it can’t be 
carried away, and a calendar for 
quickly fixing a date. 

In fact, everything necessary fo pre- 
vent you forgetting your telephone con- 
versation, 

Pin a Dollar Bill to this advertisement with 
your name and address and a SERVI-SET 
will reach you by the first Parcel Post.—Your 
dollar back if you are not perfectly satisfied, 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 

707 State Street Camden, N. J. 

Makers of the Pen with the Round Point 
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Classified Advertisements 














line for each insertion. Six words 








tion accepted for less than one dollar 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ 
to 


and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 


Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line. No order for one time inser- 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


AD. WRITERS 








































Atbesz FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Estabiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








Advertising — Complete 
Advertising —is the 
quickest, surest, and 
most logical road to the 
mind and remembrance 
of Demand. If interest- 
ed in just how other 
manufacturers have 
compelled Demand — 
public, retailer, jobber— 
write on letterhead for 
Por folio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Fssex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





i ithe circulation of the New York Woria, 
morning edition, exceeds that Of anv other 
morning newspaper in America Dy more tnan 
150,000 copies per day. 














Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertisinggnedium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan luilding, Chicago. 





FOR QUICK RESULTS _ USE the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST. Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 110,000, growing all 
the time, delivered by Uncle Sam—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(black face caps count double). Display adver- 
tising rate 25c per line, $3 50 per inch flat. Sam- 
pie copy andcirculation by states sent on reques 








° ° 
Mechanical Subjects 
WRITTEN and ILLUSTRATED by us to show big 
doses of R. B and G. M. Ads., Folders, Let 
ters, Booklets, House Organ Stories. ALFRED 

WONFER, 81 Clinton St., Newark, N 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PUBLISH NEWSPAPER; 1,000 four page, 
seven column paper, $35.00 weekly (with- 
out our advertisements); second thousand $6 00. 
EMPIRE NEWSPAPER UNION, 419 First 
Avenue, New York. 





Wanted: Advertising getter 
aspiring to publish, acquires by long lease bond 
an established monthly of Chicago trade weekly 
First and only. Subscribers in 35 states. Pay 
in advertising secured for the weekly. Refer- 
ences. Box 751, care of Printers’ Ink. 








COIN CARDS 





$2.60 per 1,000. For 6 coins, $3.00, any printing 
DODD PRINTING CO., Fort Madison, la 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inciosed in our cards not notice 
able to the touch People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made Write for vrice-list and samples 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 25th =t., New York 





FOR SALE 









ler press; 
fit, engine, 


por SALE—Bullock 8-page C 
complete with stereotyping ot 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi 
tion. We are installing a new 28-page outht 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, lowa 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Agents to sell our “SHOE CUT” 
and “COPY” SERVICE; a live wire prop- 
osition; straight commission basis; only exper 
enced solicitors, with good references, need 
apply. Box 749, care of Printers’ Ink 7 


ee 





YOUNG MAN, about 18 to 22, can find excep- 
tional opportunity en advertising depart 
ment. Address, stating age, min:mum salary, 
advertising experience if any, references, etc. 
KBox 753, care of Printers’ Ink 
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ANTED: PRACTICAL MAN for printing, 

type-setting, proof reading, and manage- 
ment. Calcutta Press, Methodist Mission, India. 
Must be man of first class character, preferably 
under 35 years. Apply Candidate Department, 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 150 Fitth 
Avenue, New York, 





Copy and Layout Man 


We want a young man who can plan and write 
high-grade booklets, circulars and other supp‘e- 
mental advertising, especially for furniture lines. 
Must have experience in this kind of creative 
work. Excellent opportunity. State experience 
and salary. Box 758, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ELP WANTED. An opportunity for man of 

some experience to edit either asubstitute for 
a fifty-year-old paper or to successfully “buck’”’ 
such a paper. Position is for local editor, who 
will have nothing to do with mechanical work. in 
town of 1,560, township of 2,500, county of 40,000, 
York State. ‘Teil experience, habits, expccta- 
tions and ambitions in first letter. Address Box 
Tl, care of Printers’ Ink, 





ANTED—A SALES MANAGER—A 

Southern concern doing practically a na- 
tional business on package goods, seiling a high, 
good food product, has a good opening for an 
exper.enced Sales Manager. Actuai selling ex- 
perience in a similar line, the ability to write 
convincing sales letters, and a good understand- 
ing of advertising is necessary. Permanent e«m- 
ployment with good future for right man. State 
experience in detail, salary expected, and give 
business references in first letter. Address, 
“SALES MANAGER,” Box 155,.care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





° 

Agency Copywriters 
One of the best organized advertising agencies 
in the West—located near Chicago—wants to 
secure two thoroughly experienced general ad- 
vertising agency copywriters capabie of planning 
complete campaigns, laying out and writing 
folders, broadsides, literature, general and trade 
paper advertisements, etc. ‘These are not ordi- 
nary agency jobs, but carry responsibility and 
tnose who take the positions will work directly 
under and with the head of the agency. If you 
desire consideration, write at once, stating sal- 
ary wanted, experience and other details. All 
correspondence strictly confidential. Box 742, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ee . 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad —novel—your ad on 
every stick, Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manufacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘‘in’ quick with this ad — gift. 
Just the ching for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,” Cincinnati. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


OSITION WANTED with Agency or large 

Manufacturer. 14 years in charge of space 
buying and other details connected therewith. 
Box 750, care Printers’ Ink. 








Cory MAN — Experienced business writer. 
‘ Designer of distinctive printing. Sketch 
ideas for illustrations. Pen and ink lettering. 
Age 30. Married. Salary $3000. Box 746, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





PLAN-MAKER AND COPYMAN. Sixteen 

., Years’ active experience — now holds respon- 
sible position —seeks executive position with 
High Class Agency, publication or manufacturer. 
-Address Box 747, Printers’ Ink. 


MBITIOUS, energetic young man, 25, tak ng 
Page-Davis course; understands lay-outs, 
etc.; seeks post as ass stant to advertising man- 
ager, to get thorough grounding in business. 
Address, Box 156, care of Printers’ Ink. 





. . . 
Man with twelve years’ experi- 
ence on trade paper, advertising, circulation, 
editorial and make-up, is open for positicn, 
Address, Box 757, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING manager, employed, desires 

new connection, Wide acquaintance with 
advertisers and agencies, East and West. Ex- 
perienced, successful, best references. Can ‘‘de- 
velop”’ business. Give particulars of proposition. 
Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN of wide general maga- 
zine experience as solicitor and manager; 
large tavorable acquaintance over eastern terri- 
tory, including New England, seeks engagement 
on well rated general or class publication; high- 
est endorsements. Box 745, care Printers’ Ink. 





A Conscientious Worker 


A young man of 23 with three years’ expe rience 
in magazine and catalogue advertising, desires 
to connect with a firm where advancement is 
the reward for real hard, conscientious work. 
Best references. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 


Who Wants This Kind of Ability ? 


Man, eight years with largest agency (to which 
he can refer) wants advertising managership. 
Philadelphia or vicinity preferred, but will con- 
sider any offer. Good copy man. Clever at 
cards, folders, booklets, etc. Can put ginger 
and punch into a trade letter. Would lke to 
help some sales manager make a business big- 
ger. Address, Box 752, care of Printers’ Ink. 


‘Advertising Artist 


who is art director for well known eastern 
agency wants to make a change. He has had 
nine years’ experience in the art departments of 
newspapers, printers, engravers and agencies. 
He uses ideas with selling power and can direct 
the production of art work and engravirg for 
any advertising purpose.. He would like to hear 
from an organization that wants work above 
the ordinary—one where proven ability will 
mean a big position, Address, Box 748, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











PREMIUMS 








Premium Dinner Sets 
Produce Positive Results 


We have hundreds of gratified customers. 
Write for plans, prices and illustrations. 


H. R. WYLLIE CHINA COMPANY 
Huntington, W. Va. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











END for Harris-Dibble Bulletin of Business 
Opportunities. Just out. HARRIS DIBBLE 
COMPANY, 71 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for Igtl, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Dec., 1912, 6,086 
daily. A. A.A. ex. regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ridune. D’y & S'y av.’12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792 


RRR KK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Lhe net paid 
circulation, Daily only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187,913. The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 


RRR RR 


CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Fournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 
Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, sc. 


New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,130; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. yearending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1912, 


Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 








Chicago Examiner, average 
IglIl, >unday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, nec paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT 
g@™ Vhe absolute correctness 
or the above circulation rat 


ing accorded the Chicagu 
guaranteed by 
Ink Publishing 


R 
w 


Examiner is 
the Printers’ 

Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the nrst 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribmne. Sworn average Dec, 
1912, 12,640. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance." 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.’12), 35,446. 
Evening 7 rioune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 

Washington, Eve. Fourmai. Oniv daily in 
county. 1,975 suoscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


Average 1912, daily, 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournal. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49.632 


Average 1912, 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 6 months sworn statement 
U.S. P.O. daily and Sun., net circulation 44,783. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fourmal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 " 
Portland, Evening Express. Net average for 
1912, daily 19,025. Sunday Telegram, 13,320. 
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MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
0,048. For Feb., 1913, 77,749 
dv. ; 66,682 Sun. 

I'he absoiutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the Mews is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the nrst person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston, Giove. Average circulation. 
daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149—Dec. av., 182,159. 
Sunday 
1912, $22,915—Dec. av., 320,644. 
Advertsing | otals: 1012, 8,642,611 tines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 
1,124,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper publishea 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
oman month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 19012, to December 31, 1012 
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Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. |-argest amount Oo! week day ad. 
Boston, Daily Post. February circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 393,126; 


| Sunday Post, 318,663. 


Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its nh eld. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; ro11, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19.198. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
'12,20,367. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patrsot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,475; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Marmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J, Murphy, pubiisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1011, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. arm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

Vhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 


GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
aay Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, fournal. Every 
evening and Sunday (Q©). In 
I9QlI average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1011 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for Dec,, 1912, evening only, 83,215. 
Average Sunday circulation for Dec., 1912, 
$6,633, 


too) 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 


1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

GUAR ’ Trioune for year ended Dec. 31, 
TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 


of Sunday 7ribuse for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
circulation for 1911, daily 7r#- 
dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
109,313. 


by Printers’ 
Ink Publish- 
ing Company 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,567 daily average 1912. 
Camden, /ost-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Zvening 7imes. '08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 


1912, 18,155. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 


est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 54.496: Enquirer, evening, 37,182. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
99,565. 

Gloveraville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,789. - 


NEW YORE C.T¥ 
Th Gl be Largest high-class evening 
e 0 circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Jahuary ist to December 3Ist, 1912, 129,427. 
A.A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75%‘*home’"’ cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports,Women’s, Fin., 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, 

Average for 1912, 2,666 


mo. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Dec.,’12, 
4,146. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,’12, 6,321. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106.484; Sun., 134,265. 
For Jan., 1913, 102,463 daily; Sunday, 140,866. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’1I, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,668 average, 
Feb., 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 

Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 


GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
idaayy oon the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1912, 
93,251; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060, 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 15,185. In its 40th year. 
GUAR olen a Has ea te, 
TEEO and vicinity forits feld. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,025. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 

tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
OO). vening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,239. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 


GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17 970; 
tro Sunday, 18,525. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 
VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Jan. 1913, 
6,367. The Register (morn.), ay. Jan. ’13, 3,114. 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (QG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
ot T the combines with its 1912 cir. of 
faa) 66,152 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. (Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive valu 
to the advertiser. The Ztmes in IQ11 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288 
Tacoma, News Average for year Igm, 


19,210 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Jan ,1913, 
daily 6,026; semi-weekly, 1,634 
Madison, State Journal, daily Actual aver 
age circulation for vear 1012, 10.334. 
Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily cir 
culation for 1912, 46,654. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
GYAA fevaeior teitinn newspaper Chas. 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign Rep. , 5024 Met 
ropolitan Bldg., New York, 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston, 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average circu 
lation, 1912, 7,035, 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave year 1011, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, 1912, 11,796 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan 











Want-Ad 





Mediums | 























CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 
ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,"’ sdys the FPost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
i harness Chicago Axaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 


i leis Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 








0.0.0 0:0. 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, forthe 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


RW KK WK 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7rtomme is the recognised 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

more paid want ads than any 

OW other aaily newspaper, either 
teto Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classt 

tied wants printed in Jan., ‘1, 

amounted to 175,716 lines. The 

. number of individual advertise 

by Printers’ ments published ¥ 26,160. 
Ink Pub. Co. Kates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order:—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 
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Te Minneapolis Journal, 
every Evening and Sunday,] ©© 
carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 
inthe Twin Cities. No tree or 
cut-rate advertisements and abD- 
solutely no questionable adver- 


j tising accepted at any price. 
©@ | Cash order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORK 


f [ee E Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
hest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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Ts Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
i ee Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
tl Done Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get resuits— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (O®) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 











Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represente 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (©@@). DVelivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circuiation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by Dest peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Amerscan Wool ana Cotton Revorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Hvening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark daity in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publigne (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA : 
The Minneapolis Fournai (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ag- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie (OO) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Economist (QO@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Electrical World (Q@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal ofthe world. Average 
circulation over 20,000 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO 

Engineering Record (@©)- The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekiy. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCU. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (QO). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.”’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

I'he New York 71mes (@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York /ribune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Nov., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 93,251; 
Sunday, 175,787. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Fournai (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘‘‘lhe R. I, Bible.’’ 
TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (O@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award, It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 
WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7smes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when a:- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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“Get the Big View 
of Business” 


That was the reply of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New York, 
when one of the young men in his foreign exchange 
department recently asked his advice as to business 
reading. 

“Read along other lines of business activity, besides foreign 
exchange,’ he added. “Study economics, organization, ac- 
counting, investments, advertising, commercial law.” 

The business world calls for men who have wider knowl- 
edge and wider vision than the narrow specialist. Jt is the 
difference in outlook that makes the difference, in large 
part, between the executive and his subordinates. 

Nowhere is this difference more apparent than in adver- 
tising. Nowhere is there a stronger demand for men whose 
interests and knowledge are broad enough to give them 
insight into problems of production, merchandizing and 
financing. 

Because Mr. Vanderlip believes in broad and sound knowledge of 
business principles, he is one of the five members of the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. His associates on the 
Advisory Council are: Joseph French Johnson, Dean, New York Uni- 
versity, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; Elijah W. Sells, 
senior member, Haskins and Sells; Jeremiah W. Jenks, New York 
University ; Henry R. Towne, President, Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The Institute Course and Service is a condensed treatment of the 
whole field of modern business. It covers accounting, organization, 
finance, economics. commercial law, advertising, insurance. The 
course and service is based in part upon the work of leading university 
schools of commerce. It makes the results of university study of 
business problems available to active business men. 

The 10,000 subscribers to this course and service include officers, de- 

partment heads and capable subordinates with such progressive con- 
cerns as the National City Bank of New York, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Carnegie Steel Company, National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, Ford Motor Company, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, and hundreds of other equally important companies. 
_ We shall be glad to tell you of our work by sending, without obliga- 
tion on your part, our booklet on “Making Brains Produce Profits.” 
There’s a message in the book for you. It has inter- 
ested thousands of business men. It will interest you. 
Write to-day on your business letterhead. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Astor Place New York City 
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HE pays fifty cents apiece for his cigars; when he could 


buy three ordinary cigars for that price. 





That's all you need to know about him. This one little 
remark gives you a picture of his limousine, his luxurious 
home, his tremendous household expenses. 


His wife will soon come out of the door. Can you pic- 
ture her? Let me help you with a single sentence. She 
pays fifty cents a month for her magazine ! 


This woman, and her equals in wealth and position, pay 
fifty cents for VOGUE when they could buy three ordinary 
magazines for that price. 


Yes, these women may see your message in the other mag- 
azines. But they read it and believe it and respond to 
it, if they find it in VOGUE. 


wW Fe Pardes 


Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 











